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Editorial Comment 


Some Lessons or History AND Common SENSE 


To anyone who is conversant with 
American history since 1850, there is 
something strangely familiar about the 
way much of the white South is be- 
having over the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
decision outlawing segregated public 
schools; even to the truculence, in- 
transigence, demagoguery, and callous 
disregard for the best interests of the 
region. Much of the South, as it did 
during Reconstruction, continues to 
look backward to an era that is dead 
and that is merely awaiting a decent 
burial; irresponsible attacks are being 
made upon the Supreme law of the 
land by many leaders who should set 
a more sensible and constructive ex- 
ample for their followers; White Citi- 
Klux 


Klans”, as Hodding Carter so aptly 


zens Councils—“‘Uptown Ku 


designated them—have sprung up in 
many areas as did the original Klans 
under General Forest, and similarly 
give every indication of getting out of 
hand; complaints are again being 
voiced that the South is being misun- 
derstood and maligned and that all 


that needs to be done is to leave her 
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alone and she will solve the problem, 
despite 80 years of being “let alone’, 
with the result that the region is no 
better off, as far as race relations are 
concerned, than it was in 1877. 

It appears that the lessons of history, 
and much less, of common sense, have 
had little effect upon the mentality of 
much of the region. In the current issue 
of the Journat, Professor Franklin 
notes that in the past when faced by 
dilemmas, fancied or real, the South 
has consistently chosen the most im- 
possible alternatives, and the ones 
most injurious to its own best interests, 
and that the current desegregation 
problem unfortunately is no exception. 
Dr. Weaver emphasizes a very im- 
portant lesson of history when he tells 
us that the soft-pedaling of the civil 
rights issue, as some well-meaning 
people have counseled, is the surest 
way to succumb to Southern racism as 
obtained in the 1890’s. And Professor 
Reid explains that “Interposition”’ is 
a dead horse and those who propose 
it know it, but are merely using it as 


a diversionary and delaying tactic. 
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Speaking of diversionary tactics, the 
most recent move on the part of some 
of the white South to delay, if not 
frustrate, implementation of the 
Court’s decision is the issuance of a 
“Manifesto”, signed by some one 
hundred Southern Congressmen.! The 
statement, presented in the Senate by 
Georgia’s Senator George, who is up 
for reelection and who is opposed by 
Herman Talmadge, decried the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court as a usurpa- 
tion of the powers of the states, de- 
clared the opposition of the signers, 
and threatened, in fact, encouraged, 
use of every “lawful means”’ to resist 
its implementation. The declaration is 
a considerably watered-down version 
of some of the “Interposition” resolu- 
tions adopted by a few states, and 
was motivated by a none-too-thinly- 
disguised combination of political ex- 
pedience, historical intransigence, and 
considered demagoguery. 

Interestingly enough, despite the 
fact that news releases were sent out 
the day before, at the very time that 
the statement was being presented to 
the Senate, the U. S. Supreme Court 
was handing down a decision on a 
case from Florida. The Court not only 
confirmed the fact that the May 17th 
decision applied to higher education 
as well as to the lower schools, but 
indicated that on this level, unlike the 
decree on the lower schools, imple- 


mentation was to be forthwith. 


*See: Congressional Record, 84th Congress, 
Second Session, March 12, 1956. p. 3948. 


One of the most statesmanlike com- 
ments which I have seen concerning 
the manifesto was made in the House 
three days after it was issued.? Repre- 
sentative Stewart L. Udall of Arizona 
observed that he “was saddened by 


”» 


the Southern declaration ...,” be 
“ 


cause . it is a call to resistance 
which can only harm the cause of 
moderation and lend new and _ power- 
ful support to the diehards and bitter- 
enders who oppose any changes, grad- 
ual or otherwise.” And this intransi- 
gence not only disturbed but surprised 
him, said Representative Udall, since 
“school districts in many states repre- 
sented by the signers of this statement 
are either planning or carrying out 
integration programs.” 

“Unless we adopt the argument 
that the Supreme Court is really not 
supreme under the Constitution”, said 
Mr. Udall, “there is one honorable and 
patriotic course open to those who are 
aggrieved by a decision of the highest 
tribunal. Under our constitutional 
system the only ultimate appeal from 
the Supreme Court is by resort to the 
procedures provided to amend the 
Constitution. Certainly, our colleagues 
should have their day in court if they 
wish to present forthwith to the Con- 
gress and the country a constitutional 
amendment designed to accomplish 
the purpose set forth in their declara- 


tion.’’8 


2 [bid., March 15, 1956, p. 4212. 

3 [bid. Instead of following Mr. Udall’s sug- 
gestion of submitting an amendment to the 
Constitution which would legalize segregated 
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Such tactics as this manifesto are 
not only mischievous, in that they 
inspire the misleading hope that the 
Court’s decision will either be reversed 
or the friends of law and order will 
become intimidated as they were at 
the turn of the century, but they will 
provoke on a much larger scale more 
and more intemperate acts on the part 
of less responsible Southern whites. 
Moreover, such tactics make it more 
and more difficult, in fact, impossible, 
in many local communities for repre- 
sentatives of the two races to sit down 
together and work out the best means 
of implementing the Court’s decision. 

This intransigent attitude on the 
part of much of the white South not 
only has intimidated more reasonable 
Southern whites but has left the 
N.A. A.C. P. and many other agencies 
and individuals who stand for law and 
order and for patience in dealing with 
a dificult problem no alternative other 
than to request the Court to prod the 
recalcitrants. And yet, too many in- 
dividuals are wont to equate the 
efforts of the N. A. A. C. P. with those 
of the ““White Citizens Councils” and 
of other obstructionist agencies. The 
N. A. A. C. P. has declared on num- 
erous occasions that it is willing to sit 
down and discuss means of imple- 
mentation. It indicates that it is 


willing to “go slow”, but it insists, 





schools, however, Southern politicians have 
made the amazing proposition that the Consti- 
tution be amended to declare integrated schools 
constitutional—a proposition which the U. S. 
Supreme Court has already unanimously 
decided. 


and reasonably so, that some steps 
toward implementation must be ini- 
tiated. The N. A. A. C. P. knows 
enough about history to understand 
that it can not “go fishing”, as a well- 
meaning columnist suggested recently. 

Despite the confused picture at 
present presented by such tactics as 
interposition resolutions, manifestos, 
and the activities of the “Uptown Ku 
Klux Klans,” there are several reasons 
to hope for an early and constructive 
resolution of the issue of desegregation. 
In the first place, practically all of the 
“national” newspapers and magazines 
which have sent their reporters into 
the South to make surveys agree that 
desegregation is inevitable, and within 
a reasonably short period—in some 
cases, much shorter than even many 
Negroes dare hope. And this con- 
clusion, among others, is based upon 
two important observations. The first 
one is that we will not make the mis- 
take we made before the turn of the 
century, when we were intimidated or 
cajoled into accepting as a fact that 
this was a sectional rather than a 
national problem. The second is that 
the white South is rapidly coming to 
understand that a new Negro leader- 
ship has arisen in many Southern local 
communities, and that unlike the 
1890’s this leadership is neither ig- 


norant nor afraid. 


In the second place, more and more 
disquieting reports are being published 
about the effect which the ‘School 
Fight” is having upon business and 
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industry in the South. Sylvia Porter, 
syndicated columnist, reported that 
several plants which had already made 
plans to move South had cancelled 
their plans, and that at least 20 cor- 
poration moving projects, on which 
the Fantus Factory Locating Service 
is currently working are being seriously 
reconsidered in light of recent develop- 
And 


two pages to “Business in a Troubled 


ments. Business Week devotes 
South”, pointing out similar facts. 
It is almost inconceivable that South- 
ern Business and Industry will put up 
with much more of this sort of thing. 

In the third place, it appears that 
our Chief Executive is at last awaken- 
ing to the fact that this situation de- 
mands leadership on the highest level 


and that he may get around to calling 
a White House Conference on the 
matters. “The value of such a con- 
ference”, as the Washington Post and 
Times Herald suggested in its editorial 
of April 2nd, “‘is that it would permit, 
under White House auspices, an ex- 
change of views between responsible 
members of both races and serve a 
necessary educational purpose.’’ But 
equally important is the fact that 
much of the white south has gone so 
far out on a limb, as usual, that only 
the prestige of a White House con- 
ference on the matter will allow it to 
crawl back without severe loss of face 
—and face means almost as much in 
the South as it does in the Orient. 
Cuar_es H. TuHompson 
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Desegregation—The South’s Newest 
Dilemma‘ 


Joun Hop 


E 


Professor of History, 


Within the past century the South 
has had to face a number of dilemmas, 
each related in some way to Negro- 
white relations and each creating ten- 
sions and dissipating greatly needed 
energies and resources. Before the Civil 
War there was the vexatious problem 
of slavery. When the institution was 
condemned by people in other parts of 
the country and abroad as economic- 
ally unsound and morally reprehen- 
sible, the South found itself having to 
make a choice. It could either adhere 
to the principles of equality that were 
gradually becoming a part of the 
American tradition or it could repu- 
diate those principles and launch an 
all-out defense of the ‘“‘cornerstone”’ 
of its civilization. The principles of 
equality had been expressed by no one 
more eloquently than by the South’s 
greatest philosopher, Thomas Jeffer- 
son. But even this fact did not sanctify 
them, and they were rejected as having 
no validity for the Southern way of life. 

The South’s choice, in this instance, 
plunged the section into a period 
characterized by intolerance, specious 
rationalizations, and violence. It be- 
gan to pursue a course that logically 
led to secession, Civil War, and in- 
calculable tragedy. 

The decision of the battlefield in 





* Editorial note: This article is substantially 
a transcript of a broadcast made by Professor 
Franklin over the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s network in London, on September 8, 1955, 
and printed in BBC’s magazine—The Listener. 
54: 408-409, September 15, 1955. 
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FRANKLIN 
Howard University 


1865 relieved the South neither of its 
right to make a choice nor of its 
apparent determination to make its 
choice on the basis of emotion and 
sentiment. After the Civil War, with 
the flower of its mankind killed or 
broken in body and spirit, with its slave 
property taken from it, and its coun- 
tryside laid waste, the South faced 
another choice. The industrial revolu- 
tion in America was in full swing and 
was rapidly transforming almost every 
aspect of life in the country. Soon, the 
South felt the full effects of these far 
reaching changes; and it was called 
upon to make some adjustments to 
them. It could either accept the full 
implications of the new social and 
economic order or it could qualify it 
to the point of nullifying the possible 
benefits that it might bring. In refusing 
to accept the Negro into full citizen- 
ship and in excluding him from the 
benefits of the new industrial and 
agricultural order, it created a situa- 
tion that, in the long run, dissipated 
the human and physical resources of 
the South and made it a colony of the 
North and the rest of the world. 
The choice that the South made at 
that critical juncture in its history was 
clear, unmistakable, and deliberate. 
Whites declined to join hands with 
their Negro fellows to forge a dynamic 
and effective new order. Instead, they 
chose to cavil over the Negro’s inade- 
quacies and to embrace Northern and 
European capital to develop the sec- 
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tion. The arrangement that followed 
was thoroughly disadvantageous to 
the South. White Southerners confused 
their needs with their wants. They lost 
sight of their needs and got what they 
wanted most of all: domination of the 
Negro. Northerners needed and wanted 
the same thing, and they got it: 
domination of the South’s economic 
life, which has been maintained down 
to the present day. 

At the turn of the century, when 
much of the nation was in the ferment 
of reform and was promoting the idea 
of greater economic and _ political 
democracy, the South again made a 
choice. Tempting as progressivism was, 
with its refreshing vitality and its 
many reforms, the South would not 
embrace it altogether. It accepted only 
portions of it, and whenever it did, it 
threw around it the sign, “For Whites 
Only.” Meanwhile, it disfranchised the 
Negro, when other parts of the coun- 
try were extending the suffrage. It was 
enacting segregation statutes, when 
other parts of the country were 
admitting the shame of racial discrim- 
ination in their first step toward doing 
something about it. Its politicians were 
campaigning for office on white supre- 
macy platforms and its scholars were 
“discovering” new evidences of the 
inferiority of the Negro, when the rest 
of the nation was trying to forget its 
long record of shameful mistreatment 
of the American Negro. The South pro- 
claimed to all the world the choice it 
had made by writing its new views on 
white supremacy into the constitutions 
and laws of the states and by accelerat- 
ing its lynchings of Negroes. It had 
deliberately chosen to turn the clock 
back to an earlier, less civilized era in 
the history of mankind. 

The curious thing about the choices 


that the South has made is that they 
have not only been out of harmony 
with the dominant trend in American 
life but have generally been against 
the best interests of the South itself. 
These choices have led to a war in 
which the South suffered the most, to 
an economic order in which the South 
has been at a clear disadvantage, and 
to a political and social order that has 
not only been unprogressive but, in 
some respects, stagnant as well. These 
choices have rendered almost impos- 
sible the creation of satisfactory rela- 
tions among the people of the South 
or between the South and other parts 
of the country. 


Another curious thing is that in- 
variably the South has looked upon 
its choice as one involving high princi- 
ples of honor and morality. This has, of 
course, made retreat or compromise dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. Choices made 
in such a context have propelled the 
South to a series of points of no return, 
with failure or disaster ahead of her and 
humiliation or embarrassment behind 
her. 


These experiences, these conse- 
quences of making the choices that 
the South has made, have embittered 
the section, but they have hardly been 
sobering or instructive. They are the 
background, however, that the South 
brings to its newest and, in some 
respects, its most perplexing dilemma. 
This new problem was created by the 
1954 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court declaring racially segre- 
gated schools unconstitutional. It was 
further aggravated by the Court’s 
order in 1955 that states having segre- 
gated schools must make a “prompt 
and reasonable” start toward comply- 
ing with the Court’s decision and 
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SOUTH’S NEWEST DILEMMA 


should proceed with “‘all deliberate 


speed.” 

The decision and the order came as a 
terrible and bitter disappointment to 
most of the South’s leaders and to a 
considerable number of the rank and 
file of the white citizens of the South. 
For more than two generations they 
had considered segregated schools 
the bulwark of their way of life, a 
“cornerstone,” as it were, to Southern 
civilization. Perhaps they could toler- 
ate Negroes voting, or make some 
slight concessions to them in the 
economic sphere, or, if absolutely 
necessary, tolerate them in the same 
railroad car. But they would never, 
never permit Negroes to go to “their” 
schools. Separate schools had made 
possible not only the diversion of the 
lion’s share of public funds to schools 
for whites but had helped to strengthen 
the argument for segregation. As in- 
adequately prepared Negroes emerged 
from inadequately supported schools, 
the whites could point to them as 
examples of the inabilityof the Negro 
to assimilate learning. It mattered not 
that in some instances the educational 
opportunities available to white chil- 
dren were many times greater than 
those available to Negro children. IlIl- 
prepared and ignorant Negroes were 
proof that they should be segregated, 
proof, too, in the South’s curious way 
of reasoning, that they should not have 
equal opportunities. 

Southern whites became frightened 
some fifteen years ago when the first 
breach in the wall of segregated schools 
was made by the Supreme Court’s 
decision that Negroes were entitled to 
the same graduate and professional 
education within the state that was 
available to whites. Southern states 
began immediately to establish grad- 
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uate and professional schools for 
Negroes in order to continue to ex- 
clude them from the white institutions. 
But these efforts were in vain, for the 
Supreme Court then decreed that 
Negroes were entitled to attend the 
same graduate and professional schools 
that whites attended. Entertaining a 
growing fear that white elementary and 
secondary schools might be opened 
to Negroes by court order, Southern 
school boards began to improve Negro 
schools. Where unpainted, unheated, 
ill-equipped, one-room schools for 
Negroes had stood for generations, 
there now were erected modern, well- 
equipped structures. This expensive, 
frantic program had not been nearly 
completed when the Supreme Court 
handed down its recent momentous 
decision. 

Small wonder that many white 
Southerners reacted vehemently to the 
decision. Forgetting, for the moment, 
the basic assumptions underlying their 
maintenance of separate schools and 
the many years of inequity in the use 
of public funds for the education of 
black and white children, they declared 
that the Supreme Court interfered with 
peaceful, local solutions to a diffi- 
cult problem. Nothing rankled white 
Southerners more than the Court’s 
mandate that legal segregation should 
be ended with all deliberate speed. 
Time, and plenty of it, was one thing 
that Southerners had always insisted 
upon in dealing with the race question. 
Those who suggested that speed could 
be employed in any manner merely re- 
vealed their ignorance of the almost 
immutable nature of the problem. 

Turning their full wrath on the 
highest judicial body in the land, some 
of the South’s most responsible and 
respected leaders described the work 
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of the Supreme Court as reckless and 
irresponsible. One leading Southern 
editor referred to the Supreme Court 
justices as “that inept fraternity of 
politicians and professors” and de- 
clared that the Court “repudiated the 
Constitution, spit upon the tenth 
amendment, and rewrote the funda- 
mental law of this land to suit their 
own gauzy concepts of sociology.” The 
legislature of one state passed a resolu- 
tion by unanimous vote declaring that 
it was not possible to educate children 
of both races in the same school. The 
governors of several states expressed 
unalterable opposition to the decision 
and said that, if necessary, they would 
recommend the closing of the public 
schools in order to prevent the “mixing 
of the races” in the school rooms. 

Most Southern states have post- 
poned any substantial implementation 
of the decision with the excuse that 
they are making a “study”’ of the situa- 
tion. And in the few instances, outside 
the District of Columbia and Dela- 
ware, where communities have pro- 
ceeded to desegregate their schools, 
they have been roundly denounced 
for being precipitate in their actions 
and for not “holding the line.” 

The real tragedy of the South, today 
as previously, is that it has subordin- 
ated the crucial and terribly perplex- 
ing problems that it confronts to the 
problem of race that has been magni- 
fied and kept alive for many genera- 
tions. In the 1850’s too few Southerners 
were concerned with the growing crisis 
in their economic life and clung to the 
erroneous notion that more slaves and 
better land could solve all their prob- 
lems. In the post-Civil War period 
most Southerners seemed willing to 
sacrifice almost any economic advan- 
tages in return for the guarantee that 





Negroes would share in none of the 
rights and privileges usually accorded 
to citizens. Today, the South loses sight 
of some of its gravest issues in its des- 
perate determination to keep Negroes 
and whites separated. 

Today, Southerners are certainly 
giving insufficient attention to the far- 
reaching changes that give every in- 
dication of achieving a full-scale 
revolution in the region. To be sure, 
several revolutions are occurring simul- 
taneously, and they are inextricably in- 
terrelated. There is the agricultural 
revolution, with its mechanical cotton 
picker, its new techniques in tobacco 
growing and curing, and its diversifi- 
cation of crop production. These 
developments are heralding the dawn 
of a new era in that sphere. There is 
the industrial revolution, which has 
attracted enormous capital and know- 
how from the outside, has drawn hun- 
dreds of thousands of Southerners into 
the orbit of industrial life, and has 
created new and complex problems 
growing out of automation and difficult 
labor-management relations. And there 
is the social revolution, involving ex- 
tensive urbanization, new standards of 
living, new relationships of social 
classes, and the pressure to jettison 
the time-honored relationships of 
Negroes and whites. 

Naturally the South is giving some 
attention to the many changes taking 
place. Here and there one senses an 
appreciation for the tremendous im- 
pact of agriculture on the South’s rural 
population. Now and then one hears a 
discussion of the impact of automation 
on the industrial population of the 
South. Neither these changes nor the 
critical nature of current international 
relations are of as much concern to the 
average white Southerner as the possi- 
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bility of one Negro child’s attending a 
previously all-white school. On July 
18, 1955, the day on which the four 
heads of state met at Geneva, a morn- 
ing newspaper of a large Southern in- 
dustrial city devoted a_ brief-one 
column article to that historic meeting. 
In the same issue, there were five 
articles on the first page dealing with 
unfavorable comments and reactions 
to the Court’s order of May 31, 1955, 
on desegregation. During the months 
of June and July the same newspaper 
carried no discussion of the grave 
agricultural and industrial problems 
that are affecting every person in the 
region. 

Thus, the region dissipates its ener- 
gies on the emotion-charged problem 
of race and leaves little time or re- 
sources that may be directed toward 
the solution of its other pressing prob- 
lems. They go unattended and un- 
solved, while the South faces its new 
dilemma. 

Within the framework of a civilized 
community’s commitment to obe- 
dience to the law and to the idea of 
public education, the South’s predica- 
ment hardly presents a real dilemma. 
As regards the law of the land the 
South can either comply with the deci- 
sion or go beyond the pale and defy 
the decision by continuing to segregate 
its children in the schools. As far as 
public education is concerned, it can 
either integrate and strengthen its 
schools or it can abandon the system 
of free public education. As one 
Supreme Court justice observed, the 
Southern states can always exercise 
their right to permit their children to 
grow up in ignorance. These hardly 
constitute alternatives that a respon- 
sible citizenry can seriously consider. 
Yet, thousands of white Southerners 


are rejecting the law and are embracing 
the alternative choice. In some states 
they are proceeding to organize stand- 
by corporations that will operate 
private segregated schools, if neces- 
sary. They are enjoining Negro 
teachers from affiliating with organiza- 
tions that advocate the enforcement of 
the Supreme Court decision. Tax-paid 
public servants are formulating ingen- 
ious ways to evade or frustrate the 
clear mandate of the Court. In such 
numerous instances the South is mov- 
ing dangerously close to a collapse of 
community responsibility and the 
deterioration of law and order. 

For the South has persuaded itself 
that a real dilemma exists. It regards 
itself as faced with the alternative of 
yielding to “‘a specious sociological” 
Supreme Court decision that presumes 
to interfere with its internal affairs or 
maintain its right “by lawful resis- 
tance’’ to preserve its local and racial 
integrity. Thus, it proceeds to wrestle 
with the age-old problem of race rela- 
tions in the age-old context of honor 
and morality. With the law of the land 
against it, with national and world 
opinion apparently out of sympathy 
with it, and with its own larger in- 
terests clearly arrayed against it, the 
South firmly holds to its untenable 
position. 

The South cannot win in the pre- 
sent struggle; and sober, thoughtful 
Southerners know it. In an editorial 
significantly entitled, ““We Can’t Win,” 
a leading South Carolina newspaper 
said, “South Carolina people need to 
hear realism. They need to hear truth. 
They need to prepare themselves for a 
realistic future—not an impossible 
future constructed out of the words and 
blind hopes of those who have not 
accepted the inevitable. ...Segrega- 
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tion is going—it’s all but gone. South 
Carolina and the rest of the South 
can’t reverse the trend.” It would 
appear that the only thing that the 
South can achieve through stern re- 
sistance to compliance is time; and 
what it will do with the time that it 
gains is an important question. 
Whether it will be able to gain suffi- 
cient time to enable it to retreat grace- 
fully remains to be seen. For a section 
without experience in the art of re- 
treat this presents a most difficult 
problem. Perhaps it will have to be 
dragged, kicking and screaming, into a 
state of legal obedience and into the 
new dispensation that calls for the com- 
plete equality of man. 

What one really hopes is that the 
South can extricate itself from its 
pre-occupation with race issues soon 
enough and long enough to be able to 
devote some attention to its other 
problems. For if it does not face up to 
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the realities of a new social and 
economic order, it is conceivable that 
the section will be swept up by the 
engulfing tide of change. And in its 
wake will be left untold damage and 
incalculable debris in the form of 
wrecked human and physical resources. 
It would be a real tragedy if the South’s 
economy collapsed in the face of new 
revolutionary developments because it 
exhausted its energies defending the 
“lost cause” of segregation and dis- 
crimination. It would be equally tragic 
if the South failed to benefit from the 
many new opportunities in education, 
science, and technology because it was 
more concerned with seeing to it that 
Negroes were excluded. If the South 
fails to meet the rea/ challenges of the 
present and if its social and economic 
order deteriorates as a result, the prob- 
lem of reconstruction and readjustment 
will be immeasurably greater than any 
problem the South has ever faced. 
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Some Basic Issues in Desegregation 


Rospert C. WEAVER 


State Rent Administrator, New York 


Crises are seldom overcome unless 
their true nature is appreciated. The 
current impasse on desegregation of 
public schools in parts of the South is 
no exception. As the nation is gradu- 
ally and reluctantly realizing the seri- 
ous domestic and __ international 
implications of this situation, the 
necessity for setting forth the real 
issues involved becomes more and 
more pressing. 


In the face of this need, we read and 
hear discussions of gradualism, moder- 
ation on both sides and the threat of 
sending Federal troops into the South. 
Those who raise these issues frequently 
lapse into fictitious accounts of har- 
monious, if not ideal, racial relations 
which they claim existed below the 
Mason and Dixon Line prior to repu- 
diation of separate schools in the re- 
gion. Others remind us of rapid strides 
towards equality which have recently 
occurred in the South, while they warn 
Negroes and their allies to go slow lest 
they lose their real friends in the region. 


As a matter of fact, a wave of law- 
lessness, actual or threatened, sweeps 
parts of Dixie. Defenders of civil rights 
in the area have been cowered, for the 
most part, into silence, and communi- 
cations between whites and Negroes 
have generally deteriorated and some- 
times broken down completely. This 
is a grave situation. It is a problem of 
the whole nation since, in essence, it 
represents repudiation of the Supreme 
Court. But this issue, too, is confused 


when discrimination in the North is 
equated with open defiance of the law 
of the land in a number of states and 
in the Congress itself. 


The appeasers of today tell us that 
the civil rights issue should be soft- 
pedaled. History, however, has seldom 
justified such action. It was just such a 
policy that ushered in a period when 
the Negro’s rights—civil, economic and 
social—descended to the lowest point 
since the Civil War. 


Max Lerner put the matter well 
when he said “There is an important 
lesson to be drawn from the history of 
segregation—namely, that it was 
adopted in the South exactly when the 
resistance to it crumbled....I hope 
that Northern liberals will not again, 
as they did in the 1890’s and at the 
turn of the century, become a part of 
the Great Acquiescence, and capitulate 
to Southern racism. ... You can never 
march to victory with bugles that call 
delay and retreat’’. 


Then, too, responsible spokesmen 
conjure up the prospect of sending 
troops to force the South into immedi- 
ate compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s decision. This is a red herring. 
It rates with the old technique of 
opposing racial integration in the 
armed forces or abolition of Jim Crow 
cars in interstate commerce by asking: 


Do you want your daughter to marry 
a Negro? It is first cousin to the argu- 
ment that any and all programs of 
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social or economic reform or a single 
step toward effecting equality of oppor- 
tunity inevitably ushers in socialism. 


In each instance, those who make 
such observations, consciously or un- 
consciously, are confusing the issue 
and distorting the facts. Proposals 
for executive or legislative action to 
support the rulings of the Supreme 
Court in the public school segregation 
cases are far removed from suggestions 
that Federal troops immediately be 
sent into the South. Actually such a 
possibility is remote indeed and no 
responsible spokesman for equality 
has made such a demand. At any rate, 
eventual resort to military interven- 
tion could come about, as Anthony 
Lewis indicated in the February 19th 
issue of the New York Times, only 
after several steps have been taken. 


The process is as follows: 


1. A Federal Judge would (as re- 
cently happened in New Orleans) 
set a timetable for integration in a 


given locality. 


2. If integration is not begun within 
the prescribed period, a suit may be 
initiated on behalf of some Negro 
pupils. 

3. Should delay continue, a Fed- 
eral Judge may issue an injunction 
ordering immediate admission of the 
suing Negro pupils to white schools. 


4. If school officials ignored such an 
injunction, the Federal Judge could 
find them in contempt of the Federal 
Court and sentence them to a jail 
term, and Federal officials (but not 
could escort the 


Federal troops) 


offenders to jail. 


5. It is only at this point in the 
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process that any physical defiance 
of the Federal Government could 
arise. Should the officials held in 
contempt should 
others attempt to free them, the 
judge could call on the President 
for help. 


resist arrest or 


Obviously, this is a far cry from 
immediate assignment of Federal 
troops on the scene. It is a final step 
in an established, orderly and drawn- 
out legal procedure. Few expect it to 
come about. 


But what of gradualism? It is a most 
respectable term, and as such means 
different things to different people. 
The Supreme Court has defined its use 
of gradualism and the proponents of 
civil rights—including the NAACP— 
have accepted its ruling. But it is 
against the Court’s brand of gradual- 
ism that much of the South is resisting 
—and doing so, ironically enough, in 
the name of gradualism. What some 
proponents of this undefined, but 
appealing term mean is indefinite post- 
ponement. This is both undesirable 
and impossible because a nation of laws 
must support law and order. In 1956 
the United States cannot afford to say 
to its people and to peoples everywhere 
that its citizens do not respect the Con- 
stitution or believe in the equality of 
darker skinned Americans. 


As alarmed and disturbed as we must 
be by recent events, we can still be 
optimistic. The violent opposition to 
racial integration in public schools 
in parts of the South reflects a realiza- 
tion by defenders of the status guo that 
they are fighting a losing battle. This 
is Eastland’s last stand. It is actually a 
crucial chapter in the march toward 
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human dignity and human rights in a 
nation which is committed nationally 
and internationally to human dignity 
and human rights. If we believe—and 
I so believe—that our way of life is to 
be preserved, there can be but one ulti- 
mate outcome. This rebellion is one of 
desperation. 


Times of crisis evoke great deeds. 
Already the wave of terror which today 
sweeps parts of the South has produced 
its share. In the face of bombings, mass 
arrests, intimidation of leaders, the 
Negroes in Montgomery, Alabama, 
have responded with resolution, eftec- 
tiveness and enormous dignity. In the 
words of a recent headline in the New 
York World-Telegram ‘Montgomery 
Negroes Lift Up Their Eyes’’. 


The criminal indictment of nearly 
100 colored residents for leading a 
successful and peaceful boycott of pub- 
lic buses was intended to break the 
boycott and reduce Negroes to accept 
not only segregation but white dom- 
ination as well. It has had just the 
opposite result. Opposition to the 
Status quo is made more solid, and 
Alabama, the South, the nation and 
the world see the situation in its true 
light—its absurdities, its injustices and 
the heroic battle which Negroes are 
putting up in a democracy in order to 
achieve the rights they and others ex- 
pect under such a system. This is sym- 
bolic of a new and united leadership 
which is evolving among colored people 
in the South. It is definitive evidence 
that the whole movement for full civil 
rights of Negroes cannot be perma- 
nently beaten back. 


We should not, however, close our 
eyes to the dangers which currently 


confront us. Victory may be costly, 
although it need not be if the issue is 
understood and the people have a 
chance to react to the real situation. 


Lawlessness begets lawlessness. 


The murder of a Negro champion of 
civil rights in Florida, when allowed 
to go unpunished, sets the stage for the 
brutal slaying of a fourteen-year old 
boy and other murders in Mississippi. 
It finds its most absurd expression in 
Montgomery, Alabama, when a colored 
woman was arrested and convicted for 
riding on a bus only to be subsequently 
arrested for not riding on a bus. These 
events and state action to repudiate 
the Supreme Court, give encourage- 
ment to White Citizens Councils intent 
on exerting economic pressures on 
those who would uphold the law of the 
land. Out of all these unchecked viola- 
tions of law the tragedy of Tuscaloosa 
has emerged. In such a situation, fear 
stalks a large region of the South, and 
many decent men and women are 
intimidated into silence. Only the 
strong, clear voice of those removed 
from the area of mass fear can give 
hope, courage and support to the po- 
tential indigenous opposition to mass 
intimidation. This is the challenge for 
the entire country. 


What is said above is not to be in- 
terpreted as a regional approach to 
the matter. 


Norman Cousins, writing in The 
Saturday Review has aptly observed: 


“The discrimination practiced in 
some of the Northern cities provides 
no basis for any feeling of a 
monopoly of moral virtue above the 
Mason-Dixon Line. Wholesale con- 
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demnation of one area by another 
or random calls for punitive action 
by Federal troops can only have the 
effect of strengthening the extremes 
against the middle. If strong declara- 
tions are to be made by the Northern 
groups as such, let them be declara- 
tions of encouragement and support 
for those American citizens on the 
spot who are active where it counts. 
There is a real need here for a closing 
of ranks—not on a_ geographical 
basis, but on the basis of human 
decencies and respect for the struc- 
ture of constituted law. For law is 
the issue.” 


Yes, law is the issue. Those who press 
for action toward integration are pro- 
ponents of the law. They have, through 
established legal procedures, cam- 
paigned for decades to repudiate the 
fallacious doctrine of “separate but 
equal” public facilities. In the process 
there have been costly and discourag- 
ing reverses, but they have believed 
and they do believe in constituted law. 
They need no counsel to practice 
restraint; such an approach is as much 
a basic part of their actions as it is in- 
herent in the democratic processes as 
we know them. These admonitions of 
restraint are misdirected. They should 
be addressed to those who repudiate 
legal processes in the face of a decision 
they do not like rather than to those 
who have consistently operated within 
the dictates of constitutional law. 


The Powell Amendment to the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill, too, has been 
grossly misinterpreted. It is asserted, 
for example, that the amendment 
would deny Federal aid to those states 
which have not complied with the 
Court’s ruling, requiring a prompt and 


reasonable effort toward integration. 
As a matter of fact, the Powell Amend- 
ment as described in the New York 
Times would affect school districts and 
not whole states. It is reported to 
provide that Federal aid for school 
construction would be withheld from 
those districts which have not taken 
steps to end segregation. The funds 
which would have been allotted to 
them would be put in escrow, becoming 
available to these school districts when 
and if they comply with the law. Some 
feel that this is the wrong approach to 
the integration problem, stating that 
granting of Federal favors should be 
disassociated from flouting of the 
Supreme Court’s decrees; others assert 
that the purpose of the amendment 
could be better achieved through court 
action; while still others affirm the 
executive can withhold  school-aid 
funds from states that have clearly and 
unequivocably expressed defiance of 
the Federal judiciary. 


When law is being flouted, new forms 
of financial assistance from the Federal 
government are not neutral actions. 
Bestowal of them under such circum- 
stances can only be interpreted as 
Federal approval of defiance of Federal 
authority. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Congress, once the issue is 
posed, can either repudiate such defi- 
ance through restrictions (which in 
this case are really mild, since they 
postpone rather than deny funds), or 
encourage defiance through blessing its 
instigators by granting them new Fed- 
eral benefits. 


The growing defiance in certain sec- 
tions of the South is an immediate and 
critical situation. Court action, which 
has been the main instrument of the 
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proponents of civil rights—and remains 
so—is not designed to meet the current 
situation, especially since the courts 
after a generation of litigation, have 
already ruled upon the issue. Further 
reliance upon the judiciary would mean 
additional delays. There is great merit 
in executive or administrative action 
to accomplish the purposes of the 
Powell Amendment. Unfortunately 
this is a theoretical rather than an 
available alternative. In certain long- 
established programs of Federal assist- 
ance to education, gross racial discrim- 
inations have for generations remained 
unchanged despite repeated appeals to 
Federal agencies administering the 
programs. In the present instance, 
Congressman Powell has offered to 
withdraw his amendment if President 
Eisenhower would promise executive 
action. The President refused to do so. 
Legislative action is the only practical 
alternative in default of executive 
action. 


The real reason that there is such 
violent opposition to the proposed 
amendment in high places is because of 
fear that its passage in the House of 
Representatives will result in a fili- 
buster of Federal aid in the Senate. 
Those who state their opposition solely 
on this ground merit more respect than 
those who throw in other justifications 
for their position. Some liberals ask 
whether the supporters of the Amend- 
ment want to see Federal aid killed, 
implying that those who support the 
Powell Amendment will be the mur- 
derers. This is misleading. Should this 
Amendment defeat Federal aid, it will 
be the proponents of civil defiance 
rather than the champions of civil 
rights who will be responsible. Those 
who filibuster will be compelled to 
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accept national public responsibility. 
They should not be given the easy 
escape of silence. 


Too many people fail to see that the 
Powell Amendment and its champions 
are on the side of respect for con- 
stituted law. It is, therefore, grossly 
unfair to condemn their position as un- 
reasonable while ignoring the fact that 
Federal aid is being threatened by 
those who defy the Federal courts while 
seeking to enjoy Federal grants. Those 
who fight for civil rights through legal 
methods are expected by some to 
forego legislative approaches so that 
benefits may be extended to the very 
people who are creating a crisis on the 
civil rights front. Let those who would 
oppose legislative safeguards to sup- 
port and preserve the authority of the 
Supreme Court press for a declaration 
of executive intent in this regard. 
Should such action be forthcoming 
from the President, there would be 
little need or support for the Powell 
Amendment. 


Additional support of segregated 
public schools is frequently justified 
as an instrument for preparing the 
South for ultimate desegregation. This 
is, at best, a doubtful proposition. Cur- 
rent intimidation of Negro teachers 
who advocate desegregation of schools 
illustrates its weakness. In many school 
districts in the South, for example, 
colored teachers who press for depar- 
ture from the segregated pattern are 
summarily dismissed. Those who re- 
main are pressured into support of 
separate schools. Thus, the issue is 
not aid for education in these areas but 
additional support for school systems 
which are frequently propaganda mills 
for defiance of the Supreme Court’s 
rulings. 
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While it is true that more education 
of a certain type could and would aid 
in preparing a community to accept 
desegregation, it is not true that sup- 
port for the type of education which 
now exists in areas in revolt against 
the Supreme Court will have such an 
effect. In many instances, Federal aid 
to public schools will support and 
strengthen educational institutions 
which openly advocate resistance to 
desegregated patterns or victimize 
those who would obey the law of the 
land. 


It might be interesting to ask 
whether or not a_non-segregation 
amendment to Federal aid to education 
was a strategic move in light of the 
growing tensions in some parts of the 
South. To the Negro living in the area, 
subject to violence, intimidation and 
economic pressures as a result of his 
fight for constitutional rights, such a 
question would seem academic. He 
has already felt the cruel blows of 
tyranny. If those who have offered 
leadership in the fight withdraw or fail 
to continue to use all legal means of 
gaining the announced goal, the men 
and women on the battle line can but 
feel deserted. 


The tragedy is that there can be no 
turning back on either side. Should the 
proponents of law and order desert 
their position, they lose their only 
weapon—a strong moral and legal posi- 
tion. At the same time, the white 
supremacists have gone so far in identi- 
fying their stand with a way of life 
and an established order that they, 
too, cannot turn back without repu- 
diating their position. White south- 
erners who might take a middle 
ground, the 45 per cent of the popula- 





tion in the region who consider desegre- 
gation inevitable or are undecided 
about the issue, are intimidated by 
the fear of physical, political, social 
and economic reprisals. 


It is not enough to discuss the nature 
of the current crisis in civil rights. Such 
probing is an intellectual exercise 
unless it points the way to affirmative 
action. Certainly there is much that 
can and should be done. First, we need 
more clear thinking and analysis of the 
present situation. Then there need to 
be courageous but measured state- 
ments of the issue. These should eman- 
ate first from the opinion makers in 
the nation: the President, highly placed 
public officials, leaders of industry and 
labor, and publishers and editors of 
newspapers and magazines. There has 
been far too little of this. 


President Eisenhower has failed to 
set forth clearly the issue, indicate the 
gravity of the situation or take any 
significant action. Since this is a moral 
and legal crisis of national and inter- 
national proportions, it is worthy of 
special Presidential notice. We look to 
the Chief Executive, in times of serious 
stress, to put pressing problems in 
their proper perspective and lead the 
way to understanding and action. In 
the present instance he, for a long time, 
has refused to do so, thereby failing to 
rally the supporters of law and order 
in the South as well as elsewhere in 
the nation. Roscoe Drummond, writ- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune 
has described the situation as “A Call 
to Presidential Leadership” “The only 
leadership equal to the need, the only 
national instrument of moderation and 
conciliation is the Presidency of the 
United States. The times once again 
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call for Presidential leadership at its 
best—wise, firm, kindly, fearless. Here 
is the supreme opportunity for Mr. 
Eisenhower to expend, when it is most 
needed, all the prestige and respect and 
regard—which are his precious pos- 
session—to exert that leadership to 
keep the United States united.” 


As this paper is being written, the 
President has, in answer to a specific 
question in a press conference about 
the manifesto issued by Southern Con- 
gressmen, called for patience on both 
sides. He has set forth his support of 
gradual integration. The nation has 
not, however, heard from him a well- 
prepared comprehensive analysis of 
the problem. So far what we have had 
is too little and too late. 


Few other public officials—with the 
notable exception of Governor Harri- 
man and Senator Lehman—have had 
the courage to condemn the wave of 
terror in parts of the South and speak 
forcefully on civil rights in recent 
months. In the face of economic pres- 
sure against those who seek to effect 
the Court’s decision in the South, in- 
dustrial leaders in all sections of the 
nation have been strangely silent. 
Although top leaders of organized labor 
have spoken up, unions in the South 
have been ineffectual. The press, out- 
side the South, has frequently coun- 
selled tolerance—a tolerance which 
usually implied or urged the defenders 
of legal methods not to press for the 
legal rights granted them by the 
Supreme Court. Some of the most 
graphic reporting of the recent wave of 
terror in the South has been on televi- 
sion. This is a tribute to the honesty 
and courage of some of the news com- 
mentators. But it is as much if not 


more a reflection of the technical possi- 
bilities of this medium of information. 
Basically, however, when one sees the 
faces of those involved, when one hears 
the issues presented by the real actors 
and when one sees this tragic drama 
enacted by the participants, one can- 
not fail to appreciate the real signifi- 
cance of the events. But those who 
report what they see and experience 
have, for the most part, failed to inter- 
pret the great moral and legal issues 
involved. 


Had these issues been presented in 
their true colors, there might have been 
encouragement to those Southerners 
who are as troubled as I. They could, 
with such national support, conceiv- 
ably have raised their voices against 
lawlessness as did Buford Boone, Pub- 
lisher of the Tuscaloosa News, offering 
a minority but vocal opposition to the 
trend toward mob rule which threatens 
their section and the nation. 


But words, as important as they are 
in times of moral stress, are not enough. 
There has to be action, too. And here 
we have failed miserably. We do not 
measure the 
amount of lawlessness, the extent of 
intimidation or the degree of defiance 
in parts of the South. What we need 
is the evidence that the Federal govern- 
ment is concerned about discovering 
who is instigating these outrages— 


need committees to 


Federal action which will indicate that 
elected Federal officials who openly 
defy the Constitution and the law of 
the land are to be exposed and repu- 
diated—Federal action which will pro- 
tect Negroes’ right to cast their vote 
in this democracy. Specifically, this 
means that the Federal government 
can, through the Department of Justice 
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take certain immediate action: 


1. Wherever citizens have been 
denied the right to cast a ballot or 
intimidated therein, the Department 
of Justice can and should move in. 


2. At least two recent murders in 
Mississippi—those of Reverend Lee 
and Mr. Lemar Smith—appear to 
be related to their attempts to vote. 
The Department of Justice can and 
should investigate these cases fully 
and take appropriate action. 


3. Clearly there have been many 
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violations of Federal Civil Rights in 
Mississippi. These fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice and should be investigated 
by that Department. 


In fact, Federal legislation long on 
the statute books compels this action. 
The Federal Obstruction Statute (Title 
18-1503) makes it a crime to obstruct 
justice, and the Federal Contempt 
Statute (Title 18-401) provides for 
indictment when orders are disre- 
garded. These, and other relevant laws 
were on the statute books long before 
the present demonstrations of violence. 
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Interposition 


HERBERT O. REID 


Associate Professor of Law, Howard University 


“Don’t throw away your confeder- 
ate money, the South may rise again”’, 
an expression current a few years ago, 
is descriptive of the spirit of defiance 
against integration current in some 
of the so-called Southern states today. 
It was generally expected that there 
would be some Southern reaction of 
disapproval to the Supreme Court’s 
decisions in the School Segregation 
Cases. The Gallup Poll? figures of 
July 11, 1954 demonstrated that 71 
per cent of the people of the South 
were opposed to the ruling. Substan- 
tial progress has been made in most 
of the 17 states and the District of 
Columbia in complying with the May 
17, 1954 and May 30, 1955 decisions.* 
However, in spite of the progress 
noted, slowly and surely a pattern of 
defiance has been evolving. Many 
suggestions have been, and are being 
made, designed to avoid compliance 
with the Court’s decree. The purpose 
of this article is to discuss interposi- 
tion as a strategem of noncompliance. 

From the pattern of defiance have 


1 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U. S. 
483 (1954), declaring racial segregation in state 
public schools to be unconstitutional; Bolling 
v. Sharpe, 347 U. S. 497 (1954), declaring 
racial segregation in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia unconstitutional; Brown 
v. Board of Education, 349 U. S. 294 (1955), 
reserving to the District Courts the discretion 
to frame decrees implementing the Court’s 
decrees to achieve integration with ‘deliberate 
speed”. 

Pie Washington Post and Times Herald, July 11, 


3 Time, September 19, 1955 carries a report 
card of the states toward school desegregation. 
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developed several plans to evade the 
Supreme Court’s edict. First, it has 
been suggested that public schools be 
turned over to private concerns. This 
is one of the many suggestions con- 
tained in Virginia’s Gray Plan. South 
Carolina voters approved a state 
constitutional amendment which 
would allow the legislature to abolish 
public education.‘ Similar action has 
been taken by Georgia and Missis- 
sippi.® The rationale of this proposal 
is that since the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment inveighs against state action 
and does not prohibit private action, 
the decree may be avoided by remov- 
ing “the hand of the state.” If educa- 
tion is being afforded by private in- 
dividuals rather than by the states, 
those private individuals may provide 
education upon a segregated basis if 
they so desire. 

A second suggestion is the enact- 
ment of laws continuing segregation 
predicated upon the police power of 
the state. In November 1954, the 
following constitutional amendment 
was adopted in Louisiana: 


“All public elementary and second- 
ary schools in the State of Louisiana 
shall be operated separately for 
white and colored children. This 
provision is made in the exercise 
of the state police power to pro- 
mote and protect public health, 
PP New York Times, November 6, 1952, 
5 [bid., November 18, 
22, 1954, 15:1. 


1954, 31:1; December 
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morals, better education and the 
peace and good order in the State, 
and not because of race. The 
Legislature shall enact laws to en- 
force the state police power in this 
- arn 76 

regard. 


This proposal seeks to predicate con- 
tinuation of segregation upon the 
state’s police power under the belief 
that the Fourteenth Amendment was 
not designed to interfere with the 
police power of the state and to take 
advantage of the presumption in 
favor of the rationality of state classi- 
fications.’ 

A third proposal is that of making 
compliance criminal by punishing those 
who attend or teach in mixed schools. 
Mississippi passed such a law in April 
of 1955.8 

A fourth approach is that of revok- 
ing licenses of teachers teaching mixed 
classes. The Georgia State Board of 
Education has ordered that all teachers 
who support, condone or agree to the 
teaching of mixed classes will have 
their licenses revoked.°® 

A fifth suggestion is that of em- 
powering school superintendents with 
the authority to assign pupils to 
schools under powers so that racial 
segregation can be achieved under 
some other guise. Actual assignments 
would not be based upon race or 
color but upon other factors so that 


through administration segregation of 


the races would be maintained.! 


* {bid., November 4, 1954, 31:1. 

“In 1 ouisiana, a Federal "judge ordered New 
Orle: ans to integrate its schools “‘with all delib- 
erate speed” and the same judge and two col- 
leagues, sitting en banc, ruled that all of the 
State’s segregation laws which were re-enacted 
in 1954 are unconstitutional.” The Sunday 
Star (Washington, D. C.) February 19, 1956, 
A26:2. 

8 The New York Times, April 6, 1955, 20:6. 
9 Time, July 22, 1955, 38. 
10 Georgia and Louisiana have suggested such 


A sixth proposal is found in the 
North Carolina plan for local option. 
Under this arrangement, assignments 
of pupils would be transferred from 
the state to city and county boards, 
By so doing it is hoped that the mixing 
of the races in the public schools could 
not be achieved." 

Seventh, it has been proposed that 
school districts be so gerrymandered 
that Negroes will still attend separate 
schools. 

An eighth suggestion is the enact- 
ment of laws prohibiting “the foment- 
ing and agitation of litigation.” This 
plan, as adopted in Mississippi in the 
fall of 1954," would seek to prevent the 
effective resort to the courts by liti- 
gants seeking to raise the integration 
issue for determination. 

These various plans are analyzed 
and discussed by Walter F. Murphy 
in “Desegregation in Public Educa- 
tion—A Generation of Future Litiga- 
tion,” 15 Maryland Law Review 221- 
243. Murphy concludes by saying: 


“In light of the foregoing, replacing 
public schools with a private system 
with or without aid to parents, 
making it a criminal offense to at- 
tend mixed schools, prohibiting liti- 
gation against the status quo, de- 
fending segregation as an exercise 
of police power, allowing school 
supervisors to separate the races 
by assigning pupils to schools i 

advance, are all believed to be un- 
constitutional under existing laws. 
The calling of a national convention 


to amend the Constitution is a legal 


possibility but is practically out of 
the question. There is an outside 
chance that gerrymandering might 
perhaps be valid, or be able to avoid 





plans. The New York Times, July 7, 1954, 34:7; 
The New York Times, December 9, 1954, 38:5 
u Tbid., March 30, 1955, 21:2. 
12 Mississippi Legislature, Extraordinary Ses- 
sion, 1954. House Bill #30. 
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Court declaration of invalidity, but 
its practical consequences make it of 
dubious effectiveness. Separation by 
sexes is both legal and possible, but 
here there can be no segregation, 
only deflecting of the biological 
fears of the South. Threats of vio- 
lence and economic pressure remains 
against the law—but against a law 
that can stand only if supported by 
an intelligent public opinion. Such 
a recourse may well sap the strength 
from the Supreme Court’s decision, 
but this alternative would likewise 
morally debilitate a great people. 
The price of success would be the 
destruction of law and order. 

“The conclusion must be that as 
long as the present Court is funda- 
mentally unchanged in its member- 
ship and views, attempts to evade 
the historic decision of May 17, 
1954 will be foredoomed.” 


Interposition has evolved now as 
one of the plans to avoid compliance. 
Even though there has been no evi- 
dence of the revival in the South of 
the argument of the right to secession, 
the constitutional basis of secession 
has been revived in the form of inter- 
position and_ nullification. Segrega- 
tionists have disinterred interposition 
and nullification from their Civil War 
grave of secession and are mustering 
them as one of the strategems of delay 
in compliance with the Court’s order 
of desegregation. To prevent immedi- 
ate recognition this legal argument 
is styled merely interposition. Time, 
February 6, 1956 reported: 


“In the venerable State Capitol at 
Richmond, where Robert E. Lee 
accepted his commission as com- 
mander of the rebel Virginia troops, 
the governors of four Southern 
states last week proclaimed a pat- 
tern of opposition to the Supreme 
Court of the U. S. Governors 


Thomas Stanley of Virginia, James 
Plemon Coleman 


of Mississippi, 





Marvin Griffin of Georgia and 
George Bell Timmerman, Jr. of 
South Carolina jointly declared that 
the Federal Government had no 
power to prohibit the segregation of 
races in the public schools. (North 
Carolina’s Governor Luther Hodges 
attended as an “observer,” did 
not sign the declaration because his 
state legislature was not in session.) 
The governors recommended to their 
state legislatures “that there be 
adopted a resolution of interposition, 
or protest in appropriate language, 
against the encroachment of the 
central government upon the sover- 
eignty of the several states and their 
people.” 


As of February 24, 1956, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives had 
received copies of interposition resolu- 
tions passed by Virginia and Georgia!" 
A comparison of these two resolutions 
evidences the split between the segre- 
gationists on this question of inter- 
position. One position is merely that 
the state will interpose itself between 
the people and the Supreme Court, 
while proposing a _ constitutional 
amendment outlawing segregation in 
education with the hope and expecta- 
tion that enough states will fail to 
satisfy the amendment thus insuring 
its defeat and a continuation of segre- 
gation. The other position is that the 
state not only interposes between the 
people and the Supreme Court, but 
that the state declares the decree of 


12a A further check of this same source dis- 
closed that Congress received on March 12, 
1956 a copy of an Interposition Resolution 
passed by the State of Mississippi. See 102 
Congressional Record No. 43 at 3952, (Proceed- 
ings and Debates of 84th Congress, Second 
Session, March 12, 1956). The Mississippi 
Resolution interposes as does the Virginia 
Resolution and continues to provide that until 
such time as the decision is corrected, the de- 
cree is “unconstitutional, invalid, and of no 
lawful effect within the confines of the State of 
Mississippi,” thereby embracing the nullification 
position of Georgia. 
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the Court to be “null and void” and 
of no legal effect within the State. 

The Virginia resolution adopts the 
first view. The resolution provides in 


part: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 


“Resolution interposing the sover- 
eignty of Virginia against encroach- 


ment upon the reserved powers of 


this State, and appealing to sister 
States to resolve a question of con- 
tested power 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of 
Virginia (The House of Delegates 
concurring)— 


“That the General Assembly of 
Virginia expresses its firm resolution 
to maintain and to defend the 
Constitution of the United States, 
and the Constitution of this State, 
against every attempt, whether for- 
eign or domestic, to undermine the 
dual structure of this Union, and 
to destroy those fundamental | prin- 
ciples embodied in our basic law, by 
which the delegated powers of the 
Federal Government and the re- 
served powers of the respective 
States have long been protected 
and assured; 


“That this assembly explicitly de- 
clares that the powers of the Federal 
Government result solely from the 
compact to which the States are 
parties, and that the powers of the 
Federal Government, in all its 
branches and agencies are limited 
by the terms of the instrument 
creating the compact, and by the 
plain sense and intention of its 
provisions; 


“That the terms of this basic com- 
pact, and its plain sense and inten- 
tion, apparent upon the face of the 
instrument, are that the ratifying 
states, parties thereto, have agreed 
voluntarily to delegate certain of 
their sovereign powers specifically 
enumerated, to a Federal Govern- 
ment thus constituted; and that all 
powers not delegated to the United 





States by the Constitution, nor pro. 
hibited by it to the States are re. 
served to the States respectively, or 
to the people;...” 


The resolution continues by stating 
that the Constitution may only be 
amended by the process provided for 
in the Constitution, and that the 
Supreme Court is vested with no 
authority to amend the Constitution. 
The resolution states that the Supreme 
Court, by its May 17, 1954 decision 
in the School Cases, so interpreted the 
14th Amendment as to effect an 
amendment to the Constitution since 
the framers of that amendment con- 
sidered segregated education permis- 
sible. As a result the resolution con- 
tinues: 


“That with the Supreme Court’s 
decision aforesaid and this resolu- 
tion by the General Assembly of 
Virginia, a question of contested 
power has arisen: The Court asserts, 
for its part, that the States did, in 
fact, in 1868, prohibit unto them- 
selves, by means of the 14th amend- 
ment, the power to maintain racially 
separate public schools, which power 
certain of the States have exer- 
cised daily for more than 80 years; 
the State of Virginia, for her part, 
asserts that she has never sur- 
rendered such power; 


“That this declaration upon the 
part of the Supreme Court of the 
United States constitutes a delib- 
erate, palpable and dangerous at- 
tempt by the court itself to usurp 
the amendatory power that lies 
solely with not fewer than three- 
fourths of the States; 


“That the General Assembly of 
Virginia, mindful of the resolution 
it adopted on December 21, 1798, 
and cognizant of similar resolutions 
adopted on like occasions in other 
States, both North and South, again 
asserts this fundamental principle: 
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That whenever the Federal Govern- 
ment attempts the deliberate, pal- 
pable, and dangerous exercise of 
powers not granted it, the States 
who are parties to the compact have 
the right, and are in duty bound, to 
interpose for arresting the progress 
of the evil, and for preserving the 
authorities, rights and liberties ap- 
pertaining to them;... 


“That in times past, Virginia has 
remained silent—we have remained 
too long silent!—against interpreta- 
tions and constructions placed upon 
the Constitution which seemed to 
many citizens of Virginia palpable 
encroachments upon the reserved 
powers of the States and willful 
usurpations of powers never dele- 
gated to our Federal Government; 
we have watched with growing con- 
cern as the power delegated to the 
Congress to regulate commerce 
among the several States has been 
stretched into a power to control 
local enterprises remote from inter- 
state commerce; we have witnessed 
with disquietude the advancing ten- 
dency to read into a power to lay 
taxes for the general welfare a power 
to confiscate the earnings of our 
people for purposes unrelated to the 
general welfare as we conceive it; 
we have been dismayed at judicial 
decrees permitting private property 
to be taken for uses that plainly are 
not public uses; we are disturbed at 
the effort now afoot to distort the 
power to provide for the common 
defense, by some Fabian alchemy 
into a power to build local school- 
houses; .. . 


“Therefore, the General Assembly 
of Virginia, appealing to our creator 
as Virginia appealed to Him for 
Divine Guidance when on June 29, 
1776, our people established a Free 
and Independent State, now appeals 
to her sister States for that decision 
which only they are qualified under 
our mutual compact to make, and 
respectfully requests them to join 
her in taking appropriate steps, 
pursuant to Article V of the Con- 
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stitution, by which an amendment, 
designed to settle the issue of con- 
tested power here asserted, may be 
proposed to all the States. 


“And be it finally resolved, that 
until the question here asserted by 
the State of Virginia be settled by 
clear Constitutional amendment, we 
pledge our firm intention to all 
appropriate measures honorably, le- 
gally and constitutionally available 
to us, to resist this illegal encroach- 
ment upon our sovereign powers, 
and to urge upon our sister States, 
whose authority over their own most 
cherished powers may next be im- 
periled, their prompt and deliberate 
efforts to check this and further 
encroachment by the Supreme 
Court, through judicial legislation, 
upon the reserved powers of the 
states.”!8 


The important features of the Vir- 
ginia resolution are (1) that the powers 
of the Federal Government flow from 
and are limited by “the compact (the 
Constitution of 1787 and its amend- 
ments) to which the States are par- 
ties; (2) that the “‘assertion by the 
Supreme Court” of Constitutional 
authority to invalidate segregation in 
education by the states, “‘accompa- 
nied by threats of coercion and com- 
pulsion against them, constitutes a 
deliberate, palpable and dangerous 
attempt to the states and to certain 
rights and powers never surrendered 
by them;” (3) that consequently the 
states must and do interpose; and (4) 
that states propose to “settle the issue” 
of contested power here asserted 
through the resolution which “invites 
other states to ask Congress to call a 
convention to propose a constitutional 
amendment resolving the contested 
issue of power.” 


18102 Congressional Record 1775 (daily ed. 
Feb. 6, 1956). 
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Though this 1956 version of inter- 
position seems to have originated in 
Virginia“ it appears that other South- 
ern states have refused to stop short 
nullification. At the 
Richmond Governors’ Conference, 
Georgia’s Marvin Griffin 
called for stronger language. He in- 
sisted that interposition implied (1) 
a state’s rights to nullify federal 
laws, (2) a state governor’s right to 
call out state forces to defend states 
rights. Without these essential pro- 
visions, said Griffin, “there is no 
interposition.””® The Virginia resolu- 
tion does not seek to nullify the Court’s 
decrees within Virginia, as does the 
Georgia resolution. On the contrary, 
Virginia’s Attorney General J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., has ruled that the Vir- 
ginia Legislature’s interposition reso- 
lution does not suspend enforcement 


of Calhoun’s 


Governor 


of the Supreme Court’s desegregation 
Virginia."® But on the 
other hand, the Georgia resolution 


directive in 


provides in part: 


“..It is the duty of the State in 
flagrant cases such as this to inter- 
pose its powers between its people 
and the efforts of said Court to 
assert an unlawful dominion over 
them: Therefore, be it further 


“Resolved by the House of Repre- 

sentatives 

4 Irving Brant, writing in The Nation, Janu- 
ary 21, 1956, says that this scheme was thought 
up by the Richmond News-Leader. 

6 Time, February 6, 1956, 20. 

16 ‘Mr. Almond noted that he himself is op- 
posed to the principle of integration. But he 
added that interposition cannot be used by 
the State in carrying on the fight in the Prince 
Edward County school case, which was one of 
five decided by the Supreme Court in May, 
1954. Mr. Almond’s opinion was clear-cut: “The 
District Court is bound by the mandate which 
was issued (by the Supreme Court) on May 31, 
1955. The decision of the Supreme Court and 
its mandate is the law of the case....” The 
Sunday Star (Washington, D, C.) February 
19, 1956, A26:3. 


(the Senate concurring) — 

“First. That said decisions and 
orders of the Supreme Court of 
the United States relating to separa- 
tion of the races in the public 
institutions of a State as announced 
and promulgated by said Court on 
May 17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, 
are null, void and of no force or 
effect; 

“Second. That hereby there is 
declared the firm intention of this 
State to take all appropriate meas- 
ures honorably and constitutionally 
available to the State, to avoid 
this illegal encroachment upon the 
rights of her people; 


“Third. That we urge upon our 
sister States firm and deliberate 
efforts upon their part to check 
this and further encroachment on 
the part of the General Government, 
and on the part of said Court 
through judicial legislation, upon 
the reserved powers of all the States, 
that by united efforts the States 
may be preserved....” 


The Georgia resolution does not call 
for a constitutional amendment, but 
merely seeks to nullify the decree in 
Georgia. 

Time, January 30, 1956, p. 14-15, 
in reporting the action of the Alabama 
legislature stated: 


“The Alabama legislature zooming 
past the Richmond pied piper, last 
week passed a much more rebellious 
resolution. “Until the issue between 
the State of Alabama and the gen- 
eral government,” it said, “is de- 
cided by submission to the states, 
pursuant to Article V of the Con- 
stitution, of a suitable constitu- 
tional amendment that would de- 
clare, in plain and. unequivocal 
language, that the states do sur- 
render their power to maintain 
public schools and other public 
facilities on a basis of separation as 
to race, the legislature of Alabama 
declares the decision and orders of 
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the Supreme Court of the U. S. 
relating to separation of the races 
in the public schools are, as a matter 
of right, null, void and of no effect, 
and the legislature of Alabama 
declares to all men that, as a matter 
of right, this State is not bound to 
abide thereby...” 


Interposition ‘as a plan to continue 
segregated state supported schools is 
a reassertion of the traditional states- 
rights position. 


“It is a mistake to suppose that the 
state rights interpretation of the 
Constitution has been confined to a 
particular section of the country or 
to the Democratic Party. Almost 
every state in the Union has at some 
time or another asserted that the 
national government was exceeding 
its authority and encroaching upon 
the rights of the states. Witness 
the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions, the protest of Massachusetts 
against the embargo of 1809, the 
objections of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia against rechartering the First 
Bank of the United States in 1811, 
the Hartford Convention in 1814, 
legislative action of many of the 
northern states to frustrate the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, and in 
1919 Rhode Island’s appeal to the 
Supreme Court challenging the bind- 
ing force of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment upon a state that did not 
ratify it?’!7 


Even though protests from time to 
time by states and interested parties 
against the exercise of national power 
have not been confined to any one sec- 
tion, interposition, nullification and 
their logical conclusion, secession have 
been confined and now clearly re- 
pudiated. 

These various interposition resolu- 
tions have a common starting point, 


"State Rights, John E. Briggs, 10 Jowa Law 
Bulletin (now Iowa Law Review) 297 (1925). 


that “‘the constitution was a compact 
of sovereign states.’!8 Hence, the 
Virginia Resolution of 1798, the handi- 
work of James Madison and Thomas 
Jefferson, is generally assigned as the 
documentary source of this mischief.'® 
The present resolutions have used 
almost the identical language from 
the Virginia Resolution of 1798, which 
provided: “Resolved... that this as- 
sembly (namely, the Virginia legisla- 
ture) doth explicitly and peremptorily 
declare that it views the powers of 
the federal government as resulting 
from the compact to which the States 
are parties... that in case of a delib- 
erate, palpable and dangerous exercise 
of other powers not granted by the 
said compact, the States who are par- 
ties thereto have the right and are in 
duty bound to interpose for arresting 
the progress of the evil and for main- 
taining within their respective limits 
the authorities, rights and liberties 
appertaining to them.”° Madison and 
Jefferson in correspondence’ with 
3reckenridge of Kentucky at the same 
time seem also to be responsible for 
the similar position which Kentucky 
took in its resolution of 1798. There is 
considerable evidence that Madison 
reversed his field and repudiated the 
constitutional basis upon which he 
had constructed his doctrine of inter- 
position.” Nevertheless, Madison and 
Jefferson had erected the foundation 
upon which Calhoun was to build his 
nullification. 

Beginning from the position that 
the Constitution was a compact among 

18 See the language quoted supra from the 
Virginia and Georgia Resolutions. 

19Fdward S. Corwin, “National Power and 
State Interposition 1787-1861”, 10 Michigan 
Law Review 535, 544. 

20H, V. Ames, State Documents on Federal 


Relations, No. 1V, 37-41. 
21 Supra, note 19. 
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sovereign states, Calhoun reasoned 
that a state had a right to nullify 
an act of the national government. 
In 1833 South Carolina passed an 
ordinance declaring the tariff acts of 
1828 and 1832 to be “‘null, void, and 
no law, nor binding upon this state, 
its officers, or citizens”. This is the 
same language used in the Georgia 
resolution. To South Carolina’s nullifi- 
cation President Andrew Jackson re- 
plied with his vigorous proclamation 
denying the right of nullification. Con- 
gress passed a law authorizing the use 
of military force if necessary to collect 
the revenue. South Carolina rescinded 
the nullification ordinance on March 
15, 1833.” 

Interposition and __ nullification 
seemed thereafter to remain dormant 
until resurrected around 1860. Upon 
these doctrines was constructed the 
right to secession. 


“The basic foundation of all theories 
upon which secession proceeded, as 
well as of that doctrine which ini- 
tially paralyzed the national gov- 
ernment in dealing with it, was the 
doctrine that the ‘constitution was 
a compact of sovereign States.’ .. 

As evidence of this paralysis, though 
it proved only temporary, we have 
two famous documents: First, At- 
torney General Black’s opinion of 
November 20, 1860, written in 
response to a series of questions by 
President Buchanan, as to the legal 
means at his disposal in executing 
the laws of the United States in 
face of forcible resistance within 
the States; and secondly, the presi- 
dential message of December 3, 
following, dealing with the question 
of the right of secession and the 
subject of State coercion. As I have 
just stated, the remarkable feature 
of these documents is the singular 
contradiction of thought to be 


2 Supra, note 20, 


found running through them, a 
contradiction due entirely and ex- 
clusively to an endeavor to har- 
monize the true concept of the 
national government as a govern- 
ment over individuals, supreme and 
uncontrollable within the sphere of 
its powers, with the Madisonian 
theory of 1798, which in the last 
analysis left the national govern- 
ment without territorial authority 
save at the sufferance of the 
States.’”2* 


It would seem fair to conclude that 
within the ashes of the Civil War were 
burned secession, nullification and 
interposition. 


“During the first seventy-five years 
of our national existence the problem 
of the division of power between the 
states and the central government 
was further complicated by some 
uncertainty as to the nature of the 
Union. The question arose as to 
whether the United States was a 
federal republic, as its founders 
called it, or a confederacy, as some 
people claimed they intended— 
whether political sovereignty resided 
in the nation as a whole and was 
exercised through the national gov- 
ernment or whether it resided in 
the several states. If the states 
were sovereign they could withdraw 
from the Union or refuse to obey 
national legislation at will, while if 
they were not sovereign, secession 
and nullification would be illegal. 
The Civil War demonstrated that 
state sovereignty is not a state 
right and never was under the 
Constitution,””4 


Beyond the fact of repudiation of 
interposition, nullification and seces- 
sion by the Civil War the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment removed 
any basis for these doctrines in our 
present day jurisprudence. Congress- 








23 Supra, note 19. 
*4 Supra, note 17. 
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man Bingham debating the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment stated 
that the need for the first section was 
“one of the lessons that have been 
taught... by the history of the past 
four years of terrific conflict.”** The 
section was intended to supply the 
absence in the Constitution of a 


“power in the people, the whole 
people of the United States, ... to 
protect by national law the privi- 
leges and immunities of all the 
citizens of the Republic and the 
inborn rights of every person within 
its jurisdiction whenever the same 
shall be abridged or denied by the 
unconstitutional acts of any State. 
...No State ever had the right 
under the forms of law or other- 
wise, to deny to any freeman the 
equal protection of the laws or to 
abridge the privileges or immunities 
of any citizen of the Republic, 
although many of them have as- 
sumed and exercised the power, 
and that without remedy.’ 


When the Fourteenth Amendment was 
submitted for ratification, the first 
section was attacked, not so much on 
the ground that it extended to the 


*% Congressional Globe, p. 2542. 


6 Supra, note 25, 


Negroes certain rights, but that it, 
together with the fifth section, enlarged 
the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to such an extent as to destroy 
the rights of the states.?? 

Interposition as contained in the 
Virginia Interposition Resolution as a 
propaganda measure appears not too 
important. There seems little likeli- 
hood that such a constitutional amend- 
ment as suggested will be proposed. 
As the matter now stands, Virginia 
recognizes the decress of May 17, 
1954 and May 30, 1955 to be the laws 
of Virginia. 

However, the interposition resolu- 
tion of Georgia nullifying the decrees 
within Georgia may be an empty po- 
litical threat to gain time, or it may 
represent the legal basis upon which 
the battle of defiance will be waged. 
If this threat is not met by firm execu- 
tive and judicial action, the position 
of the national government will be 
greatly threatened in all areas of 
national concern. 


27 Supplemental Brief for the United States on 
Reargument, Brown, et al v, Board of Education, 
Supreme Court of the United States, October 
Term, 1953, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 8, 10, p. 63. 








Development of Science Curricula in 
Negro Schools” 


Epwarp K. WEAVER 


School of Education, Atlanta University 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
identify some of the factors which 
have operated to structure 
education programs in educational 
institutions attended predominantly 
by Negroes, and to indicate their 
implications for the programs for 
preparing science teachers. Any study 
of this nature is ““Negroid” only to the 


science 


extent that the sample is restricted to 
educational institutions in which Ne- 
groes predominate. There is no such 
thing as a science education for Ne- 
groes as contrasted with science educa- 
tion for whites. Many of the short- 
comings associated with science educa- 
tion programs for Negroes are also 
associated with American schools in 
general, and especially those which 
have been “poor”, “southern”, and 
“small’’. 

The basic thesis advanced is that 
lack of adequate financial support, 
faltering administrative outlook and 
support, limited competence of 
teachers, restricted occupational op- 
portunities, and clouded uncertain 
standards and values have combined 
to inhibit growth and development of 
science education programs in educa- 
tional institutions in which Negroes 


*This paper was read at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Atlanta December 28, 1955, in the 
section on “Science and Human Resources,” 
under the title of: ““A Mid-Century Commentary 
on Problems of Developing Science curricula 
in Racially-Segregated Schools for Negroes. 
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predominate. Essentially, the picture 
presented is one of too little money, too 
few students, uncertain opportunity, 
and an inadequate science education 
program. This has been a function of 
the segregated pattern of American 
society, especially in the South where 
separate educational institutions for 
Negroes and whites developed and 
continue to operate. Patterns of segre- 
gation and discrimination have in- 
hibited development of science educa- 
tion programs just as they have ad- 
versely affected every other aspect of 
Negro American life. Development of 
separate educational institutions for 
Negroes and whites in the poverty- 
stricken South resulted in neither the 
Negro or white educational institutions 
becoming great; together these institu- 
tions could have developed a vastly 
superior educational system. 

The literature reveals a paucity of 
research designed to document the 
historic growth and development of 
science education programs in general, 
and this general paucity is reflected in 
a dearth of research on those problems 
which have operated to structure 
programs of science education for 
Negro schools. Therefore, the follow- 
ing procedure was utilized: 


1. The available literature was read, 
basic postulates were formulated 
and submitted to a group of his- 
torians, administrators, science edu- 
cators, and others who had, or 
should have had, basic information 
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and first hand contact with the 
structuring of science education 
programs for Negro schools. 


2.On the basis of suggestions, 
criticisms, and the like, the postu- 
lates were revised into a preliminary 
set of major theses, and submitted 
to a panel jury for further sugges- 
tions, criticisms, and the like. 

3. A preliminary draft of the paper 
was submitted to a third jury for 
reactions. 


PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES OF 
ScIENCE EpuCATION 


Within the past two decades a rather 
remarkable consensus has developed, 
at least in the literature, on the objec- 
tives and philosophy of science educa- 
tion. Generally, the objectives and 
philosophy of science education are 
conceded as follows!: 


We have come to think that the more impor- 
tant things to aim at in science courses are 
such things as: understanding what science is 


1See J. D. Bernal, “Science Teaching in 
General Education,” Science and Society, 4: 
No. 1, Winter, 1940. 

J. D. Bernal, The Social Function of Science. 
New York: Macmillan, 1939. 

“A Program for Teaching Science,” National 
Society for the Study of Education, 31st Yearbook, 
Part 1, 1932. 

“Science Education in American Schools,” 
National Society for the Study of Education, 46th 
Yearbook, Part 7, 1947. 

Education for All American Y outh, Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA, Washington, 1944. 

General Education in a Free Society. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. 

Commission on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, Report of Subcommittee on the 
Teaching of Science, U. 8. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, No. 36, 1920. 

American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, “Committee Report on the Place 
of Science in Education,” School Science and 
Mathematics, 28: June, 1928. 

Science in General Education, Progressive 
Edocation Association. D. Appleton Century, 


_ American Council of Science Teachers, Na- 
tional Commission on Science Teaching, “Re- 
Directing Science Teaching in the Light of 
Personal-Social Needs.” NEA, 1942, 


about and knowing how scientists go about 
their work, rather than the material knowl- 


edge alone. 


The first objective is to provide enough under- 
standing of the place of science in society to 
enable the great majority that will not be 
actively engaged in scientific pursuits to 
collaborate intelligently with those who are, 
and to be able to criticize or appreciate the 
effect of science on society. The second ob- 
jective, which is not entirely distinct, is to 
give a practical understanding of scientific 
method, sufficient to be applicable to the 
problems which the citizen has to face in his 
individual and social life. 


Generally, the philosophy and objec- 


tives of science education are in terms 
of: 


1. Scientific method—that is, to show 
how scientists attack a problem, 
gather data, sort data, make and 
test hypotheses, suggest and try 
experiments, build and develop the- 


ory and knowledge. 


2. Creative work—that is, adequate 
time, opportunity, and encourage- 
ment for individuals to work out 
problems at their own rate, and to 
deal with thought-provoking ques- 
tions of need, interests, and per- 
sonal-social problems in the process 
of critical thinking and acting. 


3. Cultivating general abilities—that 
is, provision of opportunities for 
development of responsible citizen- 
ship competencies, the effective use 
of communicative media, intellec- 
tual curiosity, creative imagination, 
and a world-view or philosophy of 


life. 


4, Basic principles—that is, under- 
standing of the basic principles of 
the physical and biological world, 
their implications for human wel- 
fare, their influence on thought and 
institutions. 
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5. Scientific habits and attitudes— 
that is, understanding of science and 
the way scientific work is done, 
studying the work of great men of 
science, watching science against 
the background of history, dealing 
with how conceptual themes (theor- 
ies) emerge from the complex of 
ideas and knowledge, the coordina- 
tion of knowledge and the promo- 
tion of further knowledge.” 


While, in general, the philosophy 
and objectives of science education 
programs for All Americans are re- 
flected in science education programs 
for Negroes the structure of science 
education programs for Negroes has 
been skewed from the prevailing pat- 
tern by the restrictions placed on the 
degree of Negro participation in the 
various phases of American life, and 
the inferior status of schools for 
Negroes. Thus, the problem of initiat- 
ing and developing programs of science 
education in institutions attended pri- 
marily by Negroes has been unsatis- 
factorily resolved when seen in the 
light of the general philosophy, objec- 
tives, and program postulated in the 
literature. The basic factors responsible 
for this situation have been inadequate 
financial support; limited competence 
of the teachers, clouded uncertain 
standards and values, limited oppor- 
tunities for graduates, and vacillating 
administrative support. These factors 
have made consistent and clear plan- 
ning next to impossible, and schools 
for Negroes have lagged far behind 
in their science education programs. 


PRIVATE COLLEGES FOR NEGROES 


The private church-related schools 
for Negroes have tended to be struc- 
tured in the mold of the “high status” 


private schools for whites. These 
Negro schools were staffed for many 
years by the white graduates of the 
“high status” private schools of the 
East and North, and today many 
private schools for Negroes in the 
South have interracial faculties. Struc- 
tured in the mold of the humanist 
liberal arts framework, staffed by 
mixed faculties which had graduated 
from the Eastern and Northern col- 
leges, presided over by individuals 
dedicated to the cause of the suffering 
Negro people, these private schools 
for Negroes came to be an oasis which 
espoused culture, refinement, and gen- 
tility. 

Since many of the private Negro 
colleges were church-related, their 
programs were responsive to the aspira- 
tions and demands of the church con- 
stituency. The rising cost of education 
made it next to impossible for these 
church-related colleges, supported as 
they were, in the main, by people of 
low economic status, to provide mod- 
ern science curricula and the special- 
ized facilities needed to produce scien- 
tists and science teachers for the times. 
Today, even though these institutions 
no longer receive the major portion 
of their support from the church, the 
religious education emphasis is still a 
strong factor shaping their programs. 
Fed by scholarship students spon- 
sored by churches in rural communi- 
ties, caught up in the belief that col- 
lege represented terminal education 
for these students, many private Negro 
colleges bent their science curricula so 
that the main emphasis was placed 
on 18th and 19th century scientific 
approaches. The basic approach was 
in terms of a mechanistic and atomis- 
tic view of physical nature, a mathe- 
matical interpretation and_ reliance 
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upon mastery of law and formulae, a 
middle class orientation to economics 
and politics, espousal of a deistic and 
rational religious faith, and encourage- 
ment of the view that society has an 
orderly organization in which the 
activities of men should have un- 
impeded play. The rationale was that 
Negroes, when enlightened and in- 
formed, could, through reason and 
appeals to Christian conscience, over- 
come the barriers of discrimination 
and segregation, or would adequately 
accomodate themselves to their lot. 

Probably the most important single 
factor complicating development of 
clear objectives for science education 
programs in the private Negro colleges 
has been the high priority placed on 
the medical science foundation courses, 
and the low regard for teaching as a 
profession. Despite innumerable stud- 
ies which indicate that the majority 
of Negro college graduates operate as 
teachers, the private Negro colleges 
have consistently refused to develop 
teacher education units with the same 
status as the humanities, social sci- 
ence, science and other units. Directors 
of science programs have almost to- 
tally been influenced in structuring 
science education programs by the 
demands of the medical sciences, and 
the desire to maintain “reputable 
programs which will insure graduates 
acceptance in the graduate schools, or 
into pure or applied research. 

In addition, the private Negro 
colleges have operated as if they were 
complete universities, attempting to 
meet the total needs of all students, 
and, at the same time, provide a ter- 
minal education. Consequently, these 
small colleges have developed an 
elaborate compartmentalization of pro- 
grams. Further, the regional accredit- 





ing associations have given their bless- 
ings, in the form of “approval”, to 
many of these weak programs. 

Another factor inhibiting the func- 
tional organization of the sciences in 
Negro colleges has been the determin- 
ing control exercised by non-science 
departments. This has come about by 
the belief that certain science courses 
are “‘service courses” and, where the 
non-science unit can, these courses 
have been “watered down” both in 
content and methodology. There is 
the added responsibility of providing 
general education science courses, often 
interpreted as an onerous burden by 
the science professors, and the general 
education science has been conceived 
of as science for non-science majors, 
usually embracing a biological and 
physical science survey offered during 
one or more of the first two years of 
college preparation. The general edu- 
cation science is kept separate from 
the science courses for science majors, 
with its emphasis on the medical 
sciences. 

There are, then, a number of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions apparent 
when one examines science education 
programs in schools for Negroes. A 
major contradiction lies in the gen- 
erally agreed upon objective of pre- 
paring students to participate effec- 
tively in the democratic society while 
at the same time preparing them to 
engage successfully in scientific pur- 
suits. The task of preparing Negroes 
for effective participation in a demo- 
cratic society which segregates and 
discriminates against them is a con- 
tradictory one; the task of providing 
competency to participate successfully 
in scientific pursuits when many of 
these scientific pursuits are closed to 
Negroes is a frustrating one. The solu- 














tion evolved has been to prepare 
Negroes for entrance into the medical 
professions, hence the emphasis on 
medical science foundation courses. 


STATE-CONTROLLED COLLEGES 
FOR NEGROES 

While there are state-controlled 
colleges for Negroes which are not 
land-grant colleges, this discussion 
will deal primarily with the land- 
grant colleges. The teachers colleges 
have operated, to a considerable ex- 
tent, in much the framework of the 
private Negro colleges, with the stress 
upon teacher preparation within a 
liberal arts framework. With certain 
reservations, not dealt with here, the 
programs of science education in the 
Negro teachers colleges, have been 
structured in the same plane and with 
the same emphases as in the private 
Negro colleges. 

The land-grant colleges for Negroes 
have been subjected to a rather tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Morril 
Act of 1862 which established them. 
These colleges have been concerned 
with “practical” education. Theoret- 
ically, our conception of “practical 
education” should change with the 
changing society. However, in the 
Negro land-grant colleges, there has 
been a lag in re-interpretation of the 
kind of education to be provided in 
these institutions. 

The Negro land-grant colleges have 
oriented themselves towards the “prac- 
tical” disciplines of agriculture, home 
economics, and the mechanic arts. 
The practical nature of these programs 
was to structure them towards the 
trades and industries. Little recogni- 
tion has been given, or little done 
about it if recognition was given, to 
the fact that modern agriculture, 
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home economics, and mechanics arts 
are no longer non-scientific, non-intel- 
lectual disciplines, if indeed they ever 
were. Modern agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and mechanics arts have 
their foundation in the basic sciences. 
Agronomists are analytical chemists, 
statistical geneticists, and require a 
highly specialized scientific _ back- 
ground. Nutrition involves bio-chem- 
istry, physiological chemistry, as well 
as the highest levels of the biological 
and physical sciences. The study of 
textiles and clothing involves areas of 
technical training in chemistry, phys- 
ics, and biology. Mechanics arts re- 
quires more than skill in repairing an 
automobile which an illiterate may 
perform with confidence. Today, much 
of the work offered in the Negro 
land-grant college is based on an out- 
moded concept of “practical” educa- 
tion. A conservative estimate would 
place some of these colleges fifty 
years behind the times in terms of 
their utilization of the contributions 
of modern science to the so-called 
practical arts. 

The basic factor responsible for 
this situation is the absence of the 
experiment station opportunity in the 
land-grant colleges for Negroes. It is 
impossible for the Negro land-grant 
college to provide an adequate pro- 
gram and background for professional 
careers in agriculture, home economics, 
and mechanic arts when the functional 
and productive segments of the plant 
and animal sciences are offered in the 
white land-grant colleges only. Thus, 
the science education programs in 
these Negro land-grant colleges have 
had to pivot upon an apex of basic 
science which has had no secure foun- 
dation. The graduates of these institu- 
tions are the victims of segregation 
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and discrimination policies which have 
restricted funds, facilities, and educa- 
tional opportunities, and which have 
fostered a “practical education” un- 
suited for the times. This is all the more 
disconcerting since the land-grant col- 
leges could provide for the widest 
possible avenues of future vocational 
employment at the college level. Thus, 
there have developed no _polytech- 
nical colleges for Negroes in the South, 
with adequate modern science pro- 
grams, facilities, and goals commensu- 
rate with a modern industrial society. 

The lack of the experiment station 
opportunity, and failure to provide 
modern technical educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes, has led many 
faculties in the state-controlled col- 
leges to accept a position which re- 
quires them to impart the basic science 
foundation courses along with the pro- 
fessional courses. There has been an 
associated belief that the level of 
intellectual ability of students in 
agriculture, home economics, and me- 
chanic arts is low, and that these 
students cannot absorb the foundation 
science courses basic to their disci- 
plines. Thus, many of the foundation 
science courses offered students in the 
agriculture, home economics, and me- 
chanics arts units represent diluted 
duplications of courses taught in the 
science units in these institutions. 
Hence, the biological and physical 
science programs in many Negro 
land-grant colleges have little articu- 
late relation with the agriculture, 
home economics, and mechanic arts 
science programs. The programs of 
the science units, as in the private 
Negro colleges, are, again, oriented 
towards the medical science founda- 
tion courses. 

In summary, offerings in science 


education in both the private and 
state-controlled colleges for Negroes 
are usually oriented towards the med- 
ical science foundation courses. The 
land-grant colleges, operating as they 
do without the experiment station 
station opportunity and fostering a 
program of “practical education”’, can- 
not provide the basic science experi- 
ences necessary to develop skill and 
competency needed to practice agri- 
culture, home economics, and the 
mechanics arts in a modern society. 
The general provisions in science are 
in the areas of biology and chemistry. 
Few Negro colleges offer a major in 
physics. Geology, astronomy, and the 
earth sciences are generally omitted 
from the college programs. Botany 
is usually offered as a part of the biol- 
ogy program, with the major emphasis 
of the biology program oriented to- 
wards the zoological sciences. A prin- 
cipal need is for the sound teaching of 
the physical sciences and mathema- 
tics, areas in which these schools 
have placed little emphasis in recent 
years. Generally, the effects of dis- 
crimination and segregation have re- 
flected in science education programs 
which have been inadequately fi- 
nanced, narrowly structured and oper- 
ated, and too heavily influenced by 
the requirements of the medical 
sciences. 


Necro CoLLeGE SCIENCE TEACHERS 


The preparation, research interests 
and activities, and attitudes of Negro 
college science teachers reflect in the 
structure and administration of sci- 
ence programs. The Negro who devel- 
ops scientific competence through pro- 
fessional preparation at the masters or 
doctoral degree level has, until re- 
cently, had to attend graduate insti- 
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tutions outside the South. This has 
resulted in a large proportion of Negro 
college science teachers attending the 
larger state and private institutions 
in the East, West, and North. How- 
ever, the Negro scientist can look 
forward to restricted vocational op- 
portunities in governmental and in- 
dustrial research, or to college teach- 
ing as an avenue in which to ply his 
trade. Thus, the restricted nature of 
his vocational opportunities has _ re- 
sulted in a restricted academic con- 
centration in areas of biology and 
chemistry. Theré are few Negro scien- 
tists trained in geography, geology, 
physics, botany, and the like. Belief 
in their inability to secure employ- 
ment in these fields has been a major 
factor determining the selection of 
the fields of biology and chemistry 
for concentration. 

The National Institute of Science, 
in its January 1954 Bulletin,? pub- 
lished a list of the science and mathe- 
matics staffs of some 69 Negro colleges. 
Although this was not a definitive 
listing, it gave one index of Negro 
college teacher preparation and inter- 
est in science. 216 teachers were listed 
as teaching college biological sciences; 
199 were listed as teaching college 
mathematics, 195 were teaching chem- 
istry, 86 were teaching college physical 
science, and 39 were teaching “applied 
and related sciences, including science 
education”. Of the 39 teachers of 
applied and related sciences, only four 
were listed as in science education. 
At the present time, there are fewer 
than 10 Negroes who hold doctorate 
degrees in science education. 

There is a dearth of Negro college 


? Bulletin, National Institute of Science, 5: 
No. 5, January-February, 1954, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


teachers prepared in science educa- 
tion at either the masters or doctorate 
levels. To this extent, there is a gen- 
eral lack of understanding of science 
education programs as reflected in the 
programs for preparation of prospec- 
tive scientists and science teachers, 
Further, lack of research facilities, 
equipment, and freedom from teaching 
assignments, combines with inadequate 
administrative approval and support 
to stultify programs of research in 
many colleges. Within recent years 
certain governmental and industrial 
research grants have been placed in a 
few selected Negro colleges, but the 
research carried on has been limited 
to a few individuals. Consequently 
many Negro scientists continue to 
explore the subject matter of their 
masters and doctoral projects, or 
operate research activities in areas 
which require relatively little time, 
and small expenditures. 

Thus, it may be said that too few 
of the directors of science units in 
colleges for Negroes recognize, or can 
adequately deal with if they do recog- 
nize, the limitations of their science 
programs, or the implications of the 
scientific manpower shortage for their 
programs. Too few see the relation 
between the shortage of scientists and 
the need for more adequate prepara- 
tion of science teachers. Their inter- 
ests, professional preparation, and 
concern for restricted vocational op- 
portunities occasion them to continue 
to stress preparation for the medical 
sciences, and the limited opportunities 
open to Negroes in governmental and/ 
or industrial research. 


Tratninc Necro ScIENCE TEACHERS 
A study conducted in 1946* indi- 


® Thomas W. Turner, “Science Teaching in 
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cated that 27 of 32 Negro colleges 
visited stated that they were prepar- 
ing students for the field of science 
teaching. However, the organization 
of the courses provided prospective 
science teachers gave little evidence 
of a plan of the depth and scope now 
considered necessary for a_ science 
teacher. Another study conducted in 
19554 revealed that there has been a 
progressive decrease in the number of 
individuals “qualified” to teach science 
for the period 1950-55. Of 242 Negro 
college graduates “qualified” by a 
state department of education in the 
six-year period studied, only 84 had 
majors in biology, and 14 in chemistry. 
The other 144 “qualified” through 
possession of a minor in science or a 
related field. There were no physics 
majors graduated for the entire six 
year period. The number of “qualified” 
science teachers dropped in this state 
from 62 in 1950 to 25 in 1955. 

The vast majority of science teachers 
graduating from the Negro colleges 
will work in rural or suburban com- 
munities where there will be a limited 
science program and where standard 
commercial facilities and equipment 
will not be abundant. These teachers 
will teach general science and biology, 
occasionally chemistry and physics, 
and perhaps health science. The ma- 
terials of nature in the earth sciences 
will not be familiar to them, unless 
they developed competence outside 
their academic preparation. Their col- 
legiate preparation will have proceeded 
as if they were preparing to enter a 
medical school, a graduate school, or 
engage in pure scientific research in 





Negro Colleges.” Journal of Negro Education 
15: 36-42, Winteri94e —_ 

‘Edward K. Weaver, “Some Facts About 
Qualified’ Science Teachers,” 1950-55. Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Georgia. 


biology or chemistry. A concession 
will have been made to the necessity 
of securing a license to teach by “‘tack- 
ing on” the minimum course require- 
ments in education to certificate. 

Teaching is an interpersonal process 
which requires an understanding of, an 
interest in, and an active desire to help 
immature pupils grow to their fullest 
potential. It is generally agreed that a 
prospective science teacher should have 
pursued a required program which 
will insure a scholarly mastery of the 
science field or fields to be taught; a 
knowledge of education including the 
nature of growth and development of 
the child and adolescent learner, test- 
ing methods and evaluation; skill 
and competence in teaching attained 
through a planned sequence of profes- 
sional laboratory experiences scattered 
throughout the four or five year period 
of professional preparation, and in- 
cluding realistic experiences with ac- 
tual problems which arise in schools 
and communities; awareness of the 
interaction of science with other fields 
of human endeavor and creative 
thought and assurance that the pros- 
pective science teacher has a knowledge 
of the growth, history, and philosophy 
of education, development of the 
curriculum sufficient for him to be 
able to utilize recent developments in 
educational psychology to serve the 
needs, interests, and problems of the 
students and communities in which 
they live.® 

Science teachers have to participate 
in many service duties, in addition to 
teaching science courses; they also 
must sometimes teach non-science 


5 Report of the Southeastern Conference on 
Biology Teaching, August 28-Sept. 6, 1954, 
held at Gainesville, Florida. Reported in The 
American Biology Teacher, 17: 33, January 1955. 
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courses. Out of 884 North Carolina 
teachers certified to teach science in 
1952-53 only 275 were teaching sci- 
ence alone; 164 were teaching mathe- 
matics and science, 111 home eco- 
nomics and science, 42 physical educa- 
tion and science, 87 social studies 
and science, and 205 were teaching 
biology, physics, chemistry, and other 
combinations. In Georgia approxi- 
mately 700 classes were being offered 
in biology in 1953, but about 600 of 
these were being taught by teachers 
who were also teaching other non- 
science subjects. In 1947-48 only 54 
per cent of the science teachers in 
Georgia had taken more than 18 s.h. 
in science.® 

The emphasis upon the applications 
of the inventions and discoveries of 
science to technological developments 
in the areas of chemistry, physics 
and mathematics are well known 
However, programs designed to pre- 
pare scientists in the area of physics 
are almost unknown in Negro colleges, 
and there are no programs designed 
specifically to train teachers of the 
physical sciences and mathematics in 
the Negro colleges. The largest num- 
ber of Negro college science majors 
will have studied in the biological 
sciences (essentially zoology), and in 
chemistry; there are no programs 
specifically designed to train teachers 
of biology and chemistry in the Negro 
colleges. There are a few instances of 
efforts to train teachers in “general” 
science, however the basis for such 
effort has usually been inability of the 
small college to operate a large science 
unit, hence the effort to provide the 

8 Critical Years Ahead in Science Teaching. 
Report of Conference on Nation-Wide Problems 
of Science Teaching in the Secondary Schools; 


held at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
July 15—August 12, 1953. 


general science major does not repre. 
sent any serious concern or commit- 
ment to a point of view in these 
scattered colleges. The large number 
of science majors and teachers of 
science graduating from the Negro 
colleges today will have a major in 
biology, or chemistry, and a back- 
ground of training which has been 
influenced, primarily, by attempts to 
meet the requirements of medical 
colleges—to which only a few of them 
will eventualy go. It cannot be said, 
then, that there exists a program for 
the training of Negro science teachers 
in most of the colleges for Negroes; 
that is, there are few programs opera- 
tive at the present time which would 
meet the criteria for the preparation 
of science teachers which the litera- 
ture and present need indicates are 
most needed. 

Science programs in the elementary 
and secondary schools for Negroes are 
affected by the differentials which the 
separate system of education has 
fostered. Generally, however, science 
programs for both Negroes and whites 
are the same. At the elementary school 
level science is often conceived of as 
“nature study”, and as an opportunity 
to discover children of exceptional 
ability and start them on their way to 
becoming scientists. 

It is possible, in most southern 
states, to secuie a license to teach in 
the elementary school with only the 
general education science background, 
and/or a course in the methods and 
materials of science at the elementary 
school level. This has resulted in a 
large number of elementary school 
teachers developing feelings of in- 
competence in science areas, and hesi- 
tency to deal with the needs, interests, 
and problems of children in areas to 
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which science has a contribution to 
make. Planned sequences of activities 
and science experiences are practically 
non-existent in the elementary schools. 

Much of elementary school science, 
at the present time, is taught in 
“correlation” or is “integrated” with 
other subjects; much of the stress is 
upon identification and description of 
leaves and rocks, participation in the 
annual science fairs and exhibits; and 
development of displays, science cor- 
ners, aquaria, terraria, and the like. 
These useful activities, however, do not 
constitute a program of elementary 
school science. 

A recent study indicated that in one 
southern state, 100 per cent of the 
elementary school teachers in a large 
county had never had a course in the 
methods of teaching elementary school 
science; only 45.66 per cent had had a 
course in general biology, 28.33 per 
cent a course in zoology, and 13.33 
per cent a course in physical science.’ 
These teachers could not deal ade- 
quately with problems to whose solu- 
tions science has a contribution to 
make. 

At the secondary school level the 
picture is not much brighter. Much 
secondary school science has little 
orientation to the fundamental role 
of the secondary school in preparing 
the individual for more effective par- 
ticipation as a citizen, or provide op- 
portunities for students to see science 
as it relates to their everyday lives, 
and the society. The implications of 
science for developing democratic so- 
ciety, and the scientific method for 
solving problems of personal-social 





"Katheryn V. M. Brown, “A Study of Under- 
graduate Professional Education of Elementary 
School Teachers with Special Emphasis for 
Teaching Science.” Unpublished Masters thesis, 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 1955. 


living, have not yet been seen as im- 
portant at either the elementary or 
secondary school levels. Much high 
school science is concerned with the 
mastery of subject matter, and is 
oriented towards college entrance. 
Courses usually provided students 
are general science in the early years 
and biology during the later years or 
the middle high school years. Few 
schools offer chemistry and physics 
as a regular feature of the year’s 
work. Chemistry and physics have 
been considered to be too “expensive”, 
and general science and biology have 
been considered to be “practical”. 
The implications of turning out high 
school graduates, most of whom will 
not go to college, who are, in the areas 
of chemistry and physics, scientific 
illiterates in a world increasingly af- 
fected by chemical and physical de- 
velopments does not yet appear to be 
of grave concern to curriculum spe- 
cialists and administrators. The prac- 
tice of utilizing cost per pupil ratios 
as the basis for including or excluding 
courses places the premium on eco- 
nomic outlay, rather than the needs 
of youth and the society. 
Discrimination and segregation are 
reflected in the inequities of equipment 
and facilities in secondary schools for 
Negroes. Few Negro elementary or 
secondary schools in the suburban 
and rural communities have the basic 
facilities or material necessary to 
operate a modern science program. 
While free and inexpensive materials 
are available, and community re- 
sources may be utilized, the total 
reliance upon free and inexpensive 
community resources cannot be justi- 
fied, nor can a program of science 
based on such materials produce citi- 
zens who may intelligently collabo- 
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rate with scientists, or prospective 
scientists. It may be said, then, that 
science taught in the elementary 
schools is generally taught by well 
meaning, interested, but scientifically 
illiterate teachers; and that science 
taught in too many suburban and 
rural secondary schools is taught by 
inadequately inappropriately trained 
science teachers who, usually, must 
work in a teaching situation which 
has a deficit, or complete lack of, the 
basic facilities and materials for the 
teaching of science. 


SuMMARY-INPLICATIONS 


If ever there was a time when the 
people of the United States could 
view with indifference the reservoir of 
scientific manpower, that day has 
gone. It vanished when men began 
using the inventions and discoveries of 
science to advance mankind’s hopes 
for peace, and survival in war. One of 
our most acute national problems is 
the shortage of scientists, and teachers 
of science. Yet, the surveyors of the 
nation’s scientific manpower resources 
state that the U. S. has never de- 
veloped, or utilized, its intellectual 
and scientific resources anywhere near 
their potential.® 

Science is today on a plane of such 
high significance that it can no longer, 
if indeed it ever was, be considered 
as a mysterious occult hocus-pocus 
to be confined to the “ivory tower’, 
and known to only a few. Recent dis- 
coveries indicate that unless man is 
intelligent about science, the applica- 
tion of scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries to technology, he can reap 
disasters on a scale so great that he 


8 Donald A. Quarles, “Cultivating Our Science 
Talent—Key to Long-Term Security.” The 
Scientific Monthly, 80: Number 6, June 1955. 





may wipe out whole civilizations. It 
is also apparent that man, through in- 
telligent action and use of scientific 
method, can establish a higher level of 
living, on a world-wide basis, than he 
has ever known. 

The achievement of a democratic 
society which will utilize and benefit 
from science’s achievements demands 
a citizenry which will have respon- 
sibility in determining how science 
shall be utilized. Technological ad- 
vances will continue to confront the 
American people with problems of 
adjustment to ways of life quite dif- 
ferent from those of the past. While 
all citizens must learn to adjust to 
the ‘‘new age’, equally important, we 
must soundly educate an adequate 
number of men and women to help 
sustain and promote the “new” civi- 
lization. The $5 billions spent on 
governmental and industrial research 
alone will require a quarter of a 
million scientists, engineers, and a 
substantial supporting staff. This de- 
mand will continue to grow, and the 
needs in many areas are already 
critical. 

Despite our concern over the na- 
tional shortage of scientists and science 
teachers, one reservoir of manpower 
continues to be excluded from many 
areas of full participation in American 
life. The 16 million Negro people in 
the United States constitute almost 
one-tenth of the total population, 
and constitute a group which is larger 
than the total population of Canada. 
The problem of eliminating factors 
which operate to exclude Negroes 
from full participation in all aspects 
of American life is one of the outstand- 
ing problems confronting the American 
people. This problem has been ac- 
centuated by the Supreme Court de- 
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cisions of 1954 and 1955 which specif- 
ically require cessation of segregation 
and discrimination in certain aspects 
of American life, including the schools. 

Patterns of segregation and dis- 
crimination have adversely affected 
development of science education pro- 
grams at all levels of educational 
training, just as they have affected 
every other aspect of Negro American 
life. The South, handicapped as it is 
by a relatively lower income and 
higher educational load than the rest 
of the nation, has failed to develop 
an adequate program for the training 
of scientists and science teachers for 
either its Negro or white citizens. 

The basic factors responsible for 
inhibiting development of science edu- 
cation programs in the Negro schools 
have been inadequate financial sup- 
port, limited competence, clouded un- 
certain values and standards, and 
limited vocational opportunities for 


Negroes in areas of science and scien- 
tific research. These factors, many of 
which Negroes have had little control 
over, have made clear sound planning 
next to impossible. As a result, science 
education programs in the elementary 
schools for Negroes are practically 
non-existent; in the secondary schools 
science courses are limited in offerings, 
and oriented towards college entrance 
rather than application to everyday 
life problems; at the college level 
science programs have been oriented 
abnormally towards the medical sci- 
ences in the erroneous belief that the 
majority of science majors will be- 
come doctors, when, in fact, many of 
them will become teachers. 

There are certain things in which 
mediocrity is insupportable. When we 
consider how inevitably science af- 
fects our national economy and social 
living mediocrity in science teaching 
is not only insupportable, but perilous. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Detailed and pertinent evaluations 
trace the course of development of 
each youth who trains and qualifies 
for a commission in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. The records 
of these evaluations go into military 
channels and are infrequently brought 
forth by research scholars or by ad- 
ministrators for their general academic 
applicability. 

Current problem situations, par- 
ticularly as regards the Negro youth, 
make increasingly valuable much ex- 
tant data. Integration in the Armed 
Forces, and integration in the field of 
education are among such general 
situations. 

In another dimension is the total 
topic of discipline—military, academic, 
personal, moral, national and _ inter- 
national. The Reserve Officer candi- 
date, to earn his commission, must 
show a record of cognizance and of 
objective practical achievement in a 
number of such areas which to his 
fellow students may often remain 
purely academic. 

To be evaluated and commissioned 
by his government as “‘an officer and 
a gentleman” and to be periodically 
evaluated throughout one’s _profes- 
sional military career by one’s associ- 
ates and superior officers imposes a 
discipline beyond that experienced 
by almost any other student, or in- 


—Xenophon, in The Anabasis, III, 1. 


deed by almost any of the other pro- 
fessions toward which they may be 
proceeding. 

For the Negro youth at such a time 
as this, Xenophon’s observation above 
is increasingly pertinent,—“. . . for in- 
deed discipline seems to save, but 
already disorder has destroyed great 
numbers”. 

As an example of the application by 
not-too-remote extension of the gen- 
eral theme, reference may be made to 
the fact and the contents of the article 
appearing in the Fall 1955 issue of 
the JournaL on “The Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes in the United 
States”, by Walter Crosby Eells, 
formerly Advisor on Higher Educa- 
tion, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, Tokyo, Japan, an 
article prepared for initial publication 
in the Punjab Educational Journal, 
Lahore, Pakistan. 

Applications and implications, more 
immediate and more specific will be 
obvious from any attention given to 


the ROTC and the Negro youth. 


THE ROTC ProcGram 


The basic purpose of the college 
ROTC program is to train “students 
for positions of leadership in the 
Armed Forces in time of national 
emergency”. There is further official 
statement to the effect that “The 
ROTC affords to educational insti- 
tutions a means for practical training 
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in organization, leadership, and dis- 
cipline which will be of value to their 
graduated students in an industrial 
or professional career. The theoretical 
courses have a content of general 
educational value”’.! 

The NROTC, Navy, and the more 
recently established AROTC of the 
Air Force, like the ROTC program of 
the Army, are military training seg- 
ments of four-year college courses. 
The baccalaureate degree must ac- 
company or precede the Reserve 
Officer Commission. 

These college-level programs and 
the various authorized high school 
programs in the same fields are all 
herein contemplated. 

Some aspects, of current educational 
import, of the place and the contribu- 
tion of military training at the high 
school and college level with and 
without regard to race are here out- 
lined. 

The Morrill Act of July 2, 1862 
which brought the system of Land 
Grant Colleges into being provided 
that “the leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including mili- 
tary tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agricul- 
ture and the mechanical arts....” 
The second Morrill Act of August 30, 
1890 provided, within this system, for 
institutions available to the Negro 
student where not otherwise available. 

The Reserve Officers Course as 
such came into being through the 
National Defense Act of 1916. Through 
this and related programs a substan- 
tial segment of all Armed Forces 
officers have been produced through 
the years. 





1 Army Regulations, 145-5, April 26, 1950. 


Tue Acapemic BASE 


However, here, as in other aspects, 
inclusion of the Negro youth was 
meager until the World War II period. 
Even now much remains to be accom- 
plished in the direction of equity. The 
problems extend all the way from 
illiteracy and poor schooling in the 
elementary grades through to the 
remaining prejudices and discrimina- 
tion in academic, military, and gen- 
eral civilian areas in this country. 

The import of this article is not so 
much the historical development per 
se as it is the outlining of the back- 
ground against which Negro youth, 
as all other youth of modern times, 
must project his life plans in the light 
of defense requirements. As General 
W. B. Palmer, Vice-Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Army, recently stated in an 
address at Los Angeles on “Public 
Relations and Peace,” on the topic 
of Reserves, “The draft, ROTC, and 
voluntary enlistments . . . are the three 
general means through which the 
Reserves required for the foreseeable 
future are to be maintained.” 

Both as regards the planning of the 
career of the individual student and 
the curricular program of the educa- 
tional institutions and systems, the 
impact of defense requirements will 
continue to focus attention upon the 
ROTC programs. 

Of highest interest and current sig- 
nificance are the Army General Or- 
ders which for the fall term 1955 
established military training units at 
the Booker T. Washington Technical 
High School and the Lincoln High 
School in Dallas, Texas, and at the 
Phyllis Wheatley High School in 
Houston, Texas. Previously there had 
been no bona fide military training 
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for Negro youths anywhere in the 
area of racially separate schools, 
whence came three-fourths of all the 
Negroes drafted into the Armed Forces 
for World War II. The sole exceptions 
were located in five border points, 
namely Washington, D. C., Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph. 

With the program at the high school 
level including for 1954-55 a total of 
69,566 youths, it may be anticipated 
that the development in Texas may 
be a forerunner in closing another 
wide gap of inequity of educational 
opportunity. 

The ROTC program in the Negro 
college may be presented in greater 
scope. This consisted for many years 
of non-accredited ‘marching units’ and 
drill teams. During these years Negro 
youths attending colleges remote from 
segregation were exempted from 
ROTC or encouraged to substitute 
other courses for the military science 
required of all others. Following World 
War I, War Department recognition 
was extended to units long in existence 
at Hampton Institute and Tuskegee 
Institute, and to those of college 
calibre at Howard University and 
Wilberforce University. These four 
units, none specifically under the 
legislation cited above, constituted 
the token inclusion until the approach 


of World War II. 


Worip War II Expansion 


The West Virginia State College, a 
land grant institution established in 
1891 pursuant to the above Federal 
Act of 1890, after 19 years of per- 
sistent application, finally secured 
authorization for an ROTC unit in 
1942 from its campus at Institute, 
West Virginia. 
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The advent of the war facilitated 
approval of the applications and estab- 
lishment of recognized Senior ROTC 
units for the 1942-43 academic year 
also at Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia; A. & T. College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; and Prairie 
View A. & M. College, Prairie View, 
Texas. Thereupon, all ROTC expan- 
sion was curtailed by the war emer- 
gencies. 

Following World War II a definite 
program was outlined in the Office of 
the Civilian Assistant, first in the 
War Department and now in the 
Department of Defense to carry to 
fulfillment the intent of the Morrill 
Acts of 1862 and 1890 regarding the 
inclusion of military training. 

As outlined and pursued, this pro- 
gram contemplated that every Negro 
college youth in every state, as with 
all other college youths, should have 
at least one assured channel of oppor- 
tunity for qualifying as a Reserve 
officer. With the assistance of repre- 
sentative commissions of educational 
leaders called to the Pentagon, the 
number of college ROTC units was 
doubled.? To the seven existing units 
were added the following to bring the 
total to fourteen :3 

2 As of 1954-55 there were 245 schools of the 

CC—civilian college or university type; 10 of 
the MC—essentially military college or univer- 
sity type; 8 of the MJC—essentially military 
school specially designated type; 34 of the MI— 
essentially military school specially designated 
type; 261 of the HS—high school type; and 65 
of the 55c—high school with 55c NDA status 
type. 
3 There were 4,709 students of military science 
in Army ROTC units in Negro colleges. This 
represented 3.3 per cent of the national total of 
140,026 college ROTC cadets. : 

For the same period there were 1,385 Air 
ROTC cadets in Negro colleges. 

Army commissions were received by 383 
cadets graduating from Negro colleges, repre- 
senting 2.7 per cent of the 14,230 commissions 


awarded. 
Air Force commissions were earned by 64 
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South Carolina State College, Orange- 1947 
burg, S. C. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 1947 

Central State College, Xenia, Ohio 1948 

Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee, 1948 
Fla. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. 1948 

Southern University, Baton Rouge La. 1948 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 1950 


Despite this initial success the pro- 
gram remains unfinished and this 
indirectly poses an obstacle for ad- 
vancing the high school ROTC pro- 
gram mentioned above. 

As with many federal-state relation- 
ships, more than one dilemma remains 
unsolved as between the permissive 
and the mandatory. Despite one ex- 
pansion after another in the ROTC 
program subsequent to World War I], 
and various decisions and edicts to- 
ward equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity, the following statement can 
still be made of Arkansas, Georgia, 
and Mississippi: 


There is today no channel through 
which the qualified Negro college 
student in the state can enroll in 
ROTC courses. This is unjust and 
inequitable inasmuch as_ these 
youths, though draft eligible, are 
the only youths under the American 
flag specifically penalized by this 
discrimination. 


There are three considerations 


among others: 


(a) There is no legislation by which 
the Army, Navy or Air Force may be 
directed to provide an ROTC pro- 
gram so as to assure equity. 


(b) The educational authorities so 





cadets in Negro colleges representing 0.6 per 
cent of the Air Force commissions awarded 
during the academic year. 


obligated are not in position to pro- 
vide military training such that the 
Armed Forces can, will or must accept 
their trainees. 


(c) There are basic limitations upon 
the over-all qualifications of the young 
officers who would be produced, differ- 
entials in general educational back- 
ground being considered. 


The Armed Forces may or may not 
provide a Reserve Officer Training 
Program at a particular educational 
institution or any institution open as 
a matter of fact to a particular Negro 
youth meeting all qualifications; the 
entire chain of officials of public edu- 
cation contemplated in the Morrill 
Acts may or may not provide such an 
opportunity; private institutions, agen- 
cies, and other channels may or may 
not assure opportunity,—but the qual- 
ified individual Negro college youth 
under other enactments now in force 
will be required to render mandatory 
military service. Despite his best 
efforts, unless he goes through an 
ROTC or other opportunity provided 
in some other political or educational 
jurisdiction, he will be drafted and 
begin service as an enlisted man hav- 
ing been denied the opportunity, as 
available to others, to qualify to enter 
upon military service as a Reserve 
officer. Even the occasional direct 
commission on basis of a college degree 
does not provide general relief. 

The matter can be resolved in favor 
of the qualified individual Negro col- 
lege youth, first, by the military de- 
partments providing at least one 
available ROTC unit in each state; 
and second, by the educational auth- 
orities having jurisdiction assuring 
educational qualifications adequate to 
underwrite the obligations and oppor- 
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tunities conveyed by the Reserve com- 
mission. 

Extraordinary efforts exerted by 
student groups and by the college 
heads concerned have led again and 
again to frustration. Possible exception 
may be found in some of the develop- 
ments providing partial solution. 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, 
Kentucky has an organized Reserve 
Unit enrolling staff, students, and 
citizens and veterans of the com- 
munity. Though not an officer produc- 
ing unit, this may well become a pat- 
tern for future military training pro- 
grams. 

In Oklahoma the initial opportunity 
for Reserve Officer Training was de- 
veloped through offering at Langston 
University the first two years of the 
four year ROTC program already 
operating at the Oklahoma A. & M. 
University. 

Air Reserve Officer Training Corps 
units, a post-war development, are 
established at Tuskegee Institute, Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama; Howard 
University, Washington, D. C.; A & I. 
State University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; and A. & T. College, Greensboro, 
Pe 

A satellite unit of the AROTC at 
the University of Maryland operates 
at the Princess Anne State College. 
These five operations represent the 
present version of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program operated in eight 
Negro institutions as forerunner of 
the war time Tuskegee Army Air 
Force training center. 

There is no complete summary of 
information on Negro youths enrolled 
in Reserve Officer Training Programs 
in institutions having no racial lines. 
The first over-all view of this appears 
when the upperclassmen report for 
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summer camp. This is only a glimpse, 
however, for assignment into the camp 
training routines is likely to be along 
all lines except the racial and institu- 
tional. 

It can only be asserted that there 
are Negro cadets integrated into the 
programs of such institutions, and no 
longer are they excluded on the basis 
of military policies. 

Again, a few Negro officers have 
been assigned without incident to the 
military staff of several of these col- 
leges, but their number and propor- 
tion is less than the number of non- 
Negro officers assigned to the campus 
of the Negro college. 


GENERAL VALUES 


The ROTC carries values which 
extend far beyond the military. It was 
the college man of the period leading 
up to World War I who assured officer 
training opportunities by successfully 
contending for an officer candidate 
school. It was the college man of a 
later generation who set one of the 
advanced beacons for integration in 
the Armed Services, and beyond, by 
entering upon officer candidate train- 
ing at the inception of World War II 
on a thoroughly integrated basis which 
was practically without precedent. 

Accomplishments of this type justify 
the further attention of academic 
authorities to the values inherent in 
the various military training programs, 
concrete and tangible values which 
provide greatly needed strength and 
backbone as regards the followship 
potentials and the leadership poten- 
tials devolving upon the educated, and 
particularly upon the educated among 
the Negro segment of the population. 

For example, the objectives of the 
program of instruction in military 
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training at the high school level in- 
clude: 


To inculcate habits of orderliness and preci- 
sion, to instill discipline and thereby respect 
for constituted authority, to develop leader- 
ship, to foster patriotism, and to encourage a 
high sense of personal honor and deportment. 
To give the student elementary military 
training which will be of benefit to him, and 
of value to the nation if and when he becomes 
a member of the Armed Forces. 


With due respect to all other pro- 
gram content contributing in this 
direction, much remains to be done, 
and the military training program pro- 
vides an additional effective instru- 
ment for developing integrity, disci- 
pline, morale, and other essential 
character attributes in the face of 
continuing discriminations. Here more 
than elsewhere the Negro youth has 
the opportunity of acquiring and prac- 
ticing the essentials of the command 
function, including that of following 
conscientiously properly constituted 
and recognized leadership. Elsewhere 
in the literature is treated more com- 
pletely the contribution which such 
developments are destined to make in 
the direction of the full inclusion of 
the Negro citizen in the American body 
politic. Suffice it only to allude to the 
fact that the achievements in integra- 
tion in the Armed Services have 
set a new and outstanding pattern 
indicating what can be done in a much 
more general framework which would 
include such aspects of the life of the 
citizen as complete elimination of color 
differentials in housing, transportation, 
religious worship, schooling, recreation, 
and other aspects of community life. 

By extension, a unique contribution 
can be made by the American citizen 
of color with college background in 
areas overseas where the program of 


integration in the Armed Services has 
so well reflected the more favorable 
aspects of the status and progress of 
the American Negro minority. Herein 
is an obligation which could turn out 
in the foreseeable future to be as 
strategic in the life and progress of 
our nation as in the life and progress 
of the Negro and other minorities in 
our nation. 

As expressed by Dr. Howard H. 
Long, Dean of Central State College. 
Xenia, Ohio: 


If I am not mistaken, the Armed Forces of 
this country, in addition to preparing to pro- 
tect us in time of crises in the area of conflict, 
is doing a magnificent job in training young 
men for life. I, for one, cannot think of a 
greater experiment in human relations in all 
the history of the world than that initiated 
in Executive Order 9981 of July 26, 1948, 
providing equal opportunity for the personnel 
in the Armed Forces. 


GENERAL ACADEMIC CONTRIBUTIONS 


The service in national defense of 
the college campus serving a predomi- 
nantly Negro student body extends, 
in view of the teacher training func- 
tion, all the way from the resolving of 
illiteracy, to the specific content of 
the military science courses in the 
ROTC program, to the areas of in- 
dustrial productivity, technology, and 
advanced electronic and atomic ap- 
plications. In responses to current 
demands, there are developed not only 
new program needs, but new academic 
approaches offering advantages to the 
individual student extending far be- 
yond the primary objectives of the 
ROTC program. Currently there are 
outstanding examples of remedial pro- 
grams in such basic subjects as English 
and mathematics developing out of the 
needs for meeting ROTC require- 
ments but reaching far into areas of 
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general student need.‘ While the ROTC 
course of study imposes an additional 
load upon the institution and the 
individual, its returns more than repay 
in terms of the benefits to individual, 
institutional and national interests. 
The American soldier is a citizen 
soldier. Increasingly the officer corps 
is made up of college men with exten- 
sive specific preparation beyond the 
first academic degree. Differentials 
arise when the Negro college youth is 
at the inception denied the oppor- 
tunity to qualify for an officer’s com- 
mission through the absence of an 
ROTC program or other less general 
opportunity for earning a commission. 
The Negro student is still largely 
at the economic level where the sub- 
sistence funds received in the advanced 
ROTC in the junior and senior years 
weigh proportionately larger in his 
restricted budget than most other 
pay for student self help. This to- 
gether with savings in other respects, 
improved teaching facilities and train- 
ing aids, summer camp contacts and 
the advancement toward a specific 


4The following summary presents the totals 
from the results achieved by Military Science 
Students (MS IV, MS III, and MS IT) on the 
RQ3 test as given over the period, 1953-1954. 
The test covers language (dealing with word 
meaning) and mathematics (elementary prob- 
lems in mathematics) and is designed to measure 
the general aptitude of students enrolled for 
military training. It is prescribed for students 
concluding the sophomore year and preparing 
to enter advanced ROTC in the junior year. 

Of the grand total of 67,851 students tested 
at the sophomore level and above, 9,611, or 14 
per cent failed to qualify. For the 14 Negro 
college units included in this summary, 66 per 
cent of the students tested qualified in the 
college achieving the best rating and only 18 
per cent in the two colleges at the lower end of 
the scale. This compares with 86 per cent quali- 
fying among the 67,851 students tested. 

Procedures developed in several of these col- 
leges in view of these findings have since resulted 
in substantial improvement in achievement on 
this test, among others, where results can be 
measured against national norms. 


goal of a commission as an officer pro- 
vide additional reinforcement to assist 
the individual youth toward a higher 
level of citizenship for peace or war, 

Occasionally precautions must be 
taken against applying the order and 
regimen of the military training pro- 
gram in lieu of disciplinary functions 
of the institution due to be carried 
out through academic procedures, 
Even here, however, the ROTC unit 
enhances in general the bearing of the 
student body in class, in the general 
campus facilities, at social functions 
and in areas and activities extending 
beyond into the community. 

Early in the first term of operation 
of one of the high school units men- 
tioned herein, the principal, an out- 
standing educator, “praised the ROTC 
Program and considered the decrease 
of disciplinary problems as the out- 
standing feature of the program to 
date’.® Again the Negro college youth 
has disproportionate needs in this 
direction and the ROTC more than 
any other agency provides media of 
improvement even in areas custom- 
arily adverse to even the idea of a 
Negro student at the college level. 

There is another highly significant 
dimension which develops as a by- 
product of the military training pro- 
gram. National norms and standards 
develop from the fact that examina- 
tions largely of academic content, such 
as the RQ-3 for admittance to military 
science at the Junior and Senior col- 
lege level, are standardized, prescribed, 
administered, scored, and the results 
evaluated on a national basis without 
regard to race, state or regional con- 
sideration. This affords to the educa- 
tional authorities concerned one of the 








5 From an official report. 
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very few, if not the only, datum line 
against which can be measured in 
terms of their product toward the 
end of the sophomore year, and with- 
out any scalar conversion, the com- 
parative performance of colleges other- 
wise only remotely related. 

Writing in the Fall 1946 issue of 
the JournaL, Roy K. Davenport of 
The Adjutant General’s Office, War 
Department observes,—‘‘The highest 
rates of rejection for failure to possess 
the required minimum mental capac- 
ity were those for areas comprising 
the Southeast and Southwest states. 
While this was true for both white 
and Negro selectees, the rate for 
Negroes was in excess of four times as 
large as that for white selectees. Sim- 
ilarly, the highest proportions of men 
scoring in Grades IV and V on the 
Army General Classification Test were 
in the service commands comprising 
these areas. It is significant that the 
educational opportunities afforded by 
public school systems in this section 
of the United States are less adequate 
than in the other sections.” 

This situation is reflected in the 
ROTC cadets enrolling in the colleges 
here treated. Extraordinary efforts 
have been necessary to qualify and 
secure ROTC units. These have been 
continued in order to produce young 
officers of the number and calibre 
necessary to justify retaining the unit. 

Herein lies a complete story of 
motivation and measured improve- 
ment which has assisted toward raising 
the academic standing of the institu- 
tion as a whole. The military science 
staffs at Central State College, Mor- 
gan, Virginia State College, Southern 
University, South Carolina State Col- 
lege and West Virginia State College, 
among others, have enlisted the aid 


of the highest academic officials in 
these institutions in developing pro- 
grams for assisting cadets having 
difficulty in achieving satisfactorily in 
military subjects because of back- 
ground deficiencies in English, mathe- 
matics and other basic subjects. 


Results have been direct, tangible, 
significant, and immediately applic- 
able. In some instances students not 
directly involved have joined the test 
seminars, remedial classes, accelera- 
tion sessions and other procedures 
developed to provide more substantia! 
academic base for accomplishing the 
required military assignments, tests, 
and examinations. 


Significant here is the fact, often new 
to the uninitiated student, that 
achievement considered quite adequate 
by local or regional norms, was far 
from adequate as measured objectively 
against the national norms as now 
made available through the ROTC 
program requirements. The redirec- 
tion of latent abilities, and the result- 
ing higher achievements noted in each 
institution have been helpful to the 
student body, while serving the na- 
tional interest. Further, reticence ini- 
tially noted to having the Military 
Science Department enter upon such 
fields as English, classical as well as 
functional, mathematics, theoretical 
as well as pragmatic, readily disap- 
peared as the improved results began 
to accrue for the students. 


Again the values of the periodic 
inspections by groups from military 
headquarters of various echelons bring 
to the campus additional bases of 
reference which can serve to indicate 
channels for directing and improving 
in the direction of national norms, 
institutional programs which might 
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otherwise be limited in comparison 
to more localized situations. 

This deliberate departure from re- 
gional accreditation, though not always 
acceptable, is thoroughly consonant 
with the fact that more than half 
of the constituency of a given institu- 
tion will be preparing either by design 
or by circumstance for careers and 
adulthood in locations far removed. 
It is to be noted that, consonant with 
sound educational objectives, the hori- 
zon of the Negro citizen was expanded 
by World War I experiences while 
World War II service in many dis- 


tant parts of the world followed by 
racial integration in the armed services 
has brought a maturity and breath of 
vision long contemplated by the pro- 
fessors and the curriculum planners, 
The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Programs constitute an important 
channel for continuing these advan- 
tages to future academic generations 
without awaiting the impetus of inter- 
national crisis and thus convey values 
extending far beyond the primary 
objectives. For the Negro youth more 
than for any other, these are premium 
values. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Color and Culture in South 
Africa* 


The sub-title of Mrs. Patterson’s 
book, 4 Study of the Status of the Cape 
Coloured People within the Social Struc- 
ture of South Africa, defines the scope 
of her study. She is only incidentally 
concerned with the Negro population 
of South Africa, variously referred to in 
South African publications as Natives, 
Africans, or Bantu. Her focus is upon 
the Cape Coloured, a hybrid popula- 
tion assimilated in language and cus- 
tom to the dominant European or 
white community, but subject to in- 
creasing discrimination under the 
South African policy of Apartheid. 
Myrdal and Maclver have been per- 
haps the most influential in determin- 
ing the form of her analysis, though the 
frequent references to Dollard, Cox, 
Frazier, and other students of the 
American Negro give evidence of their 
contributions to her wider under- 
standing of the problems inherent in 
multi-racial societies. Her material is 
derived from library research, supple- 
mented by some personal investigation 
among the Coloured living in Cape 
Town. Though the body of the book is 
only 193 pages, it is packed with in- 
formation organized about the theme 
of the operation of discrimination in 
the areas of politics, the administra- 
tion of law, economic life, social serv- 
ices, and social life and relationships. 

Today the Cape Coloured number 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a 
million people, most of whom live 
within the boundaries of Cape Prov- 
ince. In terms of economic and political 
status, they occupy an intermediate 
position between the dominant 
Europeans and the Bantu-speaking 
Africans, though culturally and racially 


* Sheila Patterson, Colour and Culture in South 
Africa. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1953. Pp. 402, 


they are not intermediate between the 
two. Their origin goes back some three 
hundred years to the first settlement of 
the Cape by employees of the Dutch 
East Indies Company. The Company 
found the Cape region inhabited by 
Bushmen and Hottentots, who occu- 
pied this portion of South Africa in 
advance of the immigration of Bantu- 
speaking Negro tribes. The Company 
added to the heterogeneity of the pop- 
ulation by importing slaves from the 
East Indies and from East Africa, 
mainly from Madagascar. “... the 
Cape Coloured people of to-day are the 
product of an early series of mixed 
unions, mainly irregular, between 
Europeans and slaves, Europeans and 
Hottentots, slaves and Hottentots. The 
original hybrid groups have been per- 
petuated, increased and further inter- 
mingled by endogamy and cross-breed- 
ing, and by additions from the original 
strains. More recently the group has 
been further augmented and diversified 
by European-Bantu, Coloured-Bantu 
and Coloured-Indian crosses..... . 
During the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century and the first years of 
the twentieth, when the Cape was dom- 
inated by South African liberals with 
the slogan ‘Equal rights for all civilized 
men’, the Cape Coloured were faced 
with few legal barriers to their ad- 
vancement. They were registered on 
the common voter’s roll and could be 
elected to political office. Although the 
majority were unskilled workers, many 
were skilled craftsmen. Since the crea- 
tion of the Union of South Africa, their 
political rights have been steadily 
whittled away and at the same time 
their economic position has steadily 
declined, while general colour discrim- 
ination has become more and more 
apparent. Mrs. Patterson shows how 
this situation has come about, and how 
differential treatment is slowly creating 
a community out of a heterogeneous 
people with diverse origins and occupy- 
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ing a wide range of positions in the 
localities in which they live. 

This is an extremely valuable book 
for all those who are interested in 
multi-racial situations. It is impossible 
to do more than indicate its scope in a 
brief review. At times the author’s 
bias, or perhaps her emotional response 
to the South African situation, domin- 
ates her interpretation, though the 
facts she cites would seem to make any 
underlining of them superfluous. Her 
documentation is meticulous, footnotes 
and appendices occupying over half 
the pages of the book. But it is with 
respect to the form of the documenta- 
tion that one can lodge a major com- 
plaint, though perhaps this should be 
against the publisher rather than 
against the author. All ‘footnotes’, 
amounting to 140 pages of small print, 
are published in a separate section at 
the back of the book. This may reduce 
costs, but it is most annoying to the 
reader who must leaf back and forth to 
follow the references. Opening the book 
at random, I find nine references on a 
single page, involving the turning back 
to the note section on nine occasions. 
It is a tribute to the intrinsic interest 
of Mrs. Patterson’s work that it can 
still hold ones attention despite the 
constant interruption to the flow of the 
presentation. 

ELIzABETH COLSTON 
African Research & Studies 

Program 

Boston University 


Bourgeoisie Noire* 


The fact that Dr. Grayson, a Uni- 
versity of Maryland professor, has 
published a study of the American 
Middle Class (“The Crisis of the 
Middle Class,’ by Henry Grayson, 
Rinehart and Co., New York, 172 pp.) 
almost simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of this, the most recent publica- 
tion by Howard University’s Dr. 
Frazier, should give sociologists a field 
day, where contrasts and comparisons, 


_* Franklin Frazier, Bourgeoisie Noire (The 
Negro MiddJe Class in the United States). Paris, 
France: les Editions Plon,8 rue Garanciére, 1955. 


Pp. 230. 
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as well as points of view on middle class 
life in America are concerned. 

In her review of professor Grayson’s 
book in the Sunday, January 15, 1956 
Book Review Section of the Washing- 
ton Post-Times-Herald, Malvina Lind- 
say gives this brief summary of the 
author’s definition of the term “Middle 
Class:” “He sees a member of the 
middle class as an individualist who 
may be anywhere in the social scale, 
but who is determined to move into a 
preferred position. The middle class is 
the “yeast of society” because its mem- 
bers are constantly trying to change, 
rearrange, energize the status quo.” 

She further comments that: “Ameri- 
cans who always are intrigued with 
looking at themselves will find in this 
study (Grayson’s) a revealing analysis 
of their middle class society and also 
some warnings concerning its trends.” 

In Dr. Frazier’s book about the 
Negro middle class the picture he 
gives of this segment of American so- 
ciety will also “intrigue” those about 
whom he writes. But Ais “revealing 
analysis” is more than likely to dismay 
many of his readers and create a furore 
of discussion among many members of 
the “minority middle class” who will 
be unwilling to accept his findings as 
completely true, or completely fair to 
them. 

About the book Dr. Frazier’s pub- 
lishers give this descriptive resumé 
(translated into English by the present 
reviewer): “In his latest work which he 
wanted to see appear in Europe, Frank- 
lin Frazier treats an unknown aspect 
of the Negro problem. From the first 
chapters he establishes, in effect, that 
about !/, of the Negro population of the 
U. S. can actually be designated as 
“middle class” by the professions they 
follow. But in developing itself this 
middle class has disavowed its origins 
and renounced its deliverance. Paral- 
lelly it has turned away from all fruit- 
ful creation in the artistic and scientific 
realm and has rejected its own “cul- 
ture,” knowing only how to imitate 
the whites in the hope of obtaining a 
status of equality. Living on the fringe 
of a society which refuses to recognize 
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it, the Negro middle class has failed in 
its role of the élite, and tends hence- 
forth only to become Nobody. The 
Negro middle class is nobody! The 
rigorous and clear analysis to which 
Frazier submits all the aspects of the 
problem reveals the dramatic defeat of 
a minority and the complexes from 
which it suffers.” 

With Dr. Frazier recognized “‘incon- 
testably” as, perhaps, the foremost 
authority on the Negro problem on our 
side of the Atlantic today, one can 
readily -appreciate, and with some 
trepidation, the impact of this study on 
European readers who are not too well- 
informed about Negro Americans—to 
say nothing of the unwholesome effect 
it is bound to have here at home, on 
the “professional” (and Southern) de- 
tractors of “The Race” in these diffi- 
cult times of integration or attempts 
in that direction. 

The proper evaluation of this book 
as a sociological document is in the 
province of, and should be made by, 
trained sociologists, of course. From 
the point of view of a lay reader, how- 
ever, it is possible to venture a non- 
sociological opinion and (shall we call 
it?) a “middle class” impression of the 
study. The opinion is that too many 
members of the Negro middle class 
have been unjustly described by Dr. 
Frazier in the generalizations he has 
made, particularly in the final chapters 
of his book. The impression is that 
ridicule (which has its place in litera- 
ture but not in an objective, factual 
presentation), exaggeration and deni- 
gration of any group, black or white, 
are not desirable techniques to employ 
in a serious, and for the most part, 
scholarly presentation, such as this 
study purports to be. 

In the impressive bibliography which 
is included at the end of the book we 
note that Dr. Frazier has authored 
more than sixty articles, books, etc., 
in the thirty-two years he has been a 
specialist on the subject of the Negro 
in America. We note too that he has 
now in process of publication a study 
bearing the title of “The Black Middle 
Class Thirty Years After the Negro 
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Renaissance” which will appear, no 
doubt, in English. Most likely this 
study will present much if not all of 
the data now included in “Bourgeoisie 
Noire.” This is greatly to be desired 
so that “‘all who run may read’ and 
thereby be prepared to meet, and to 
answer, some of the comments, criti- 
cisms and questions it is bound to 
bring from our neighbors overseas, for 
whose benefit Dr. Frazier’s book was 
published, in French! 

By way of conclusion, isn’t it about 
time our sociologists and specialists on 
the ‘“‘race problem” in America, began 
to discuss and consider middle class 
Negroes as middle class Americans, or 
better, a// U. S. Negroes as Americans 
with three hundred unbroken years of 
American tradition, way of life, cul- 
tural and spiritual contacts behind 
them—influences which have moulded 
them as they have moulded all others 
who are considered, even when not 
treated completely so, as members of 
the American community? Isn’t it time 
to stop thinking of and talking about 
Negroes as a separate and distinct 
entity in the general scheme of things? 
And above all, isn’t it time to realize 
that the melting pot has melted truly 
and fused together all the myriad 
(albeit conflicting) racial, cultural, ed- 
ucational, spiritual and social elements 
which have combined in such peculiar 
fashion to produce the American Negro 
of our time? To try to unscramble the 
egg at this late date is both a Herculean 
task and an impossible one, when the 
“ego’’ is the Negro of today, whether 
or not he comes from the masses or be- 
longs to the much maligned middle 
class which Dr. Frazier discusses in 
his study of the “Bourgeoisie Noire.” 

EstHER Pope, SHaw 
Former public school teacher 
Washington, D. C. 


How Far the Promised Land ?* 


This is the testament of Walter 
White’s faith in American democracy 
to cleanse itself of the evils which have 


* Walter White, How Far the Promised Land? 
New York: The Viking Press, 1955. Pp. 244. 
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hitherto prevented it from being in 
fact the best way of life our modern 
civilization has devised. And that faith 
is based upon a record of achievement 
during the past twenty-five years 
which lends considerable justification 
to the belief that “the promised land’”’ 
is in sight. 

It is significant to note that the 
immediate purpose or motivating in- 
fluence in the writing of this volume 
was to tell the story of our successes 
and failures in the attack upon the 
problem of race and color discrimina- 
tion in America, so as to convince our 
uncommitted foreign neighbors that 
we are not as bad as our Communistic 
competitors say we are. A much more, 
certainly an equally, important pur- 
pose which the volume serves is to 
provide a much needed perspective for 
us at home. Events in this area have 
occurred with such rapidity in the past 
15 or 20 years that many of us have 
not been able to see the forest for the 
trees. Walter White’s summing up of 
the gains and lack of gains, and his 
estimate of how far we still have to go 
give us the perspective necessary for 
any real answer to the question of how 
far we are from our professed goal. 

In his appraisal, and that is what 
Walter White’s account really is, he 
reviewed the gains and lack of gains 
which the Negro has made toward the 
goal of equal treatment in several areas 
of American life. Beginning with the 
historic May 17, 1954 decision in the 
school cases, the author traced the long 
up-hill fight to eliminate segregation 
and discrimination in education, vot- 
ing, the armed services, employment, 
housing, health, religion, recreation 
and other aspects of the Negro’s life 
in America. The sum total effect of the 
changes in these areas suggests that 
the “Promised Land”’ is in sight, but 
that much is left for future striving. 


The author pointed out that the one 
field in which Negroes have made the 
least progress in the last 15 years is 
housing. “The past fifteen years,” Mr. 
White said, “have seen full integration 
in the armed services of the United 














States, the Supreme Court’s decision 
against segregation in the public 
schools, a vastly improved status for 
the Negro in trade-union relations, in- 
crease in the life expectancy and gen. 
eral health of American Negroes—in 
short, remarkable progress toward full 
democratic equality in all fields save 
one, where progress has been spotty 
and isolated, and where the reactionary 
enemies of enlightenment seemingly re- 
main firmly intrenched. This field, in 
which it is difficult to see much con- 
crete evidence that any general ad- 
vance has been made, is housing.” 
(p. 128). 

One of the most interesting questions 
which Walter White raised in his book 
is why the Negro rejected communism. 
Mr. White observed that the gross in- 
epitude of the Communists themselves 
and particularly ‘the indestructible 
faith of the Negro in the democratic 
process [were] the chief causes of their 
failure.” This is an intriguing hypothe- 
sis—and I must confess that I cannot 
suggest a better one—but I would like 
. see a much more extensive testing 
of it. 

Walter White, of all the people I can 
think of, was probably best equipped to 
appraise the progress which American 
Negroes have made in the past quarter 
century toward the goal of first-class 
citizenship. As the Executive Secre- 
tary of the NAACP for more than 30 
years he had been in the forefront of 
every major battle which that Associa- 
tion had waged in behalf of uncondi- 
tioned Negro equality. Like Moses of 
old, he went to the mountain top and 
saw afar the Land of Canaan, but he 
was denied the privilege of entering it 
himself. However, he did an inestim- 
able service for those whom he left 
behind to keep up the fight, by leaving 
them a comprehensive and for the most 
part sound appraisal of the progress we 
have made thus far and indicating 
where we need to go from here. 

But Walter White has done much 
more than give us a sound appraisal. 
He has left us a document be not 
only will most assuredly confound our 
enemies, but will hearten our friends 
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and give perspective and motivation to 
those on the firing line. 
Cuar_Les H. THompson 


The Study of Culture* 


Cultural Anthropology by Melville J. 
Herskovits is an ‘‘abridgement and re- 
vison of Man and His Works,” the au- 
thor’s first text in general anthro- 
pology. Ralph Linton’s The Tree of 
Culture, a posthumous work, had its 
origin in a lecture course that he gave 
at Yale, and is an edited version of the 
transcribed class lectures and of the 
manuscript which he had dictated be- 
fore his death on December 24, 1953. 
The book was completed by his widow, 
who did her “‘best to make it as nearly 
as possible what he had planned and 
hoped to make it.” 

Although the paramount theme in 
each of these books is cultural analysis, 
they differ in their theoretical frames of 
reference and in their objectives. 
Herskovits aims to acquaint students 
in introductory courses in anthro- 
pology with the study of anthropology 
as a special discipline and with the gen- 
eral nature of culture and its functions 
in human societies. Chapter one is an 
excellent statement of what anthro- 
pology as “‘the study of man and his 
works” involves, of the diversity of its 
interests, and of the unity that results 
from its general methodological per- 
spective. This unity “lies in the fact 
that anthropology takes into account 
all phases of man s existence, biological 
and cultural, past and present, combin- 
ing these varied materials into an inte- 
grated attack on the problem of human 
experience. Unlike the disciplines that 
deal with more restricted aspects of the 
human being, anthropology emphasizes 
the principle that life is not lived by 
categories, but as a continuous stream” 
(pp. 3-4). He provides in the first part 
of the book an organized body of em- 
pirical data, to which he gives the 
greater emphasis, and then introduces 





* Melville J. Herskovits, Cultural Anthro- 


pology. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. 
369. And Ralph Linton, The Tree of Culture. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. 692. 


concepts, methods, and theories. The 
descriptive, analytical, and theoretical 
discussions of culture are presented on 
the background of its biological and 
prehistoric evolutionary setting, and 
more attention is drawn here than in 
the earlier Man and His Works to the 
relation of physical to cultural phe 
nomena. The empirical data are or- 
ganized so as to show the various ways 
in which man utilizes natural resources 
and satisfies his economic needs, the 
multiform experiments that man has 
made in attempting to solve the prob- 
lems that are inherent in his gregarious 
existence—the diverse types of social 
organization—the varieties of artistic 
expression, of religion, and of that 
“vehicle of culture” called language. 
Culture is exhibited in relation to its 
bearers as individuals and to the social 
relations existing among them. 

In the chapter on “Cultural Rela- 
tivism and Cultural Values,’ Hersko- 
vits makes clear his point of view con- 
cerning the concept of cultural rela- 
tivism, a point of view that very often 
has been naively misunderstood and 
for which he has received what seems 
to the reviewer to be unwarranted ani- 
madversion. Although he does not ex- 
plicitly define “‘values,” his statements 
show that he is referring to judgments 
and preferences regarding what is desir- 
able in a society at a given time. But 
these judgments and preferences are 
themselves culturally derived, so that 
“Evaluations are re/ative to the cultural 
background out of which they arise” 
(p. 350). Now, as he says (p. 351): 
“The principle of cultural relativism, 
briefly stated, is as follows: Judgments 
are based on experience, and experience 
is interpreted by each individual in 
terms of his own enculturation. Those 
who hold for the existence of fixed 
values will find materials in other 
societies that necessitate a reinvestiga- 
tion of their assumptions. Are there 
absolute moral standards, or are moral 
standards effective only as far as they 
agree with the orientations of a given 
people at a given period of their his- 
tory?” This does not say that moral 
behavior and ethical codes are unessen- 
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tial, but rather that they are to be 
viewed objectively, as valid in their 
own cultural milieu, “For cultural 
relativism is a philosophy that recog- 
nizes the values set up by every society 
to guide its own life and that under- 
stands their worth to those who live 
by them, though they may differ from 
one’s own”’ (p. 364). Moreover, he says 
(p. 365) that “‘Cultural relativism, in 
all cases, must be sharply distinguished 
from concepts of the relativity of in- 
dividual behavior, which would negate 
all social controls over conduct. Con- 
formity to the code of the group is a 
requirement for any regularity in life.” 
He does not argue that any form of be- 
havior is as good as any other. What he 
is emphasizing here is the highly 
humanistic position that “If a world 
society is to emerge from the conflict of 
ethnocentrisms that we call national- 
ism, it can only be on a basis of live and 
let live, a willingness to recognize the 
values that are to be found in the most 
diverse ways of life” (pp. 544-45). 

This book in general is an excellent 
study of culture as an adaptive 
mechanism as well as from the point of 
view of the theoretical problems that 
are involved in the analysis of culture 
into elements and their patterning and 
historical relations, or in efforts to 
make generalizations regarding the 
functions of various elements and pat- 
terns or predicting their future careers 
and those of the total matrices in which 
they are molded. 

Linton’s point of view is that of an- 
thropological history, and he attempts 
to show the evolution of culture on a 
universal scale. “The primary purpose 
of this book,” it is said (p. 3), “is to set 
down what we know about the origins 
and growth of what the anthropologist 
calls culture: the mass of behavior that 
human beings in any society learn from 
their elders and pass on to the younger 
generation.” He does not claim a single 
origin for all the cultures of the 
world or try to discover necessarily 
fixed stages through which all cultures 
pass. Rather, his purpose is to describe 
the principal lines of cultural inven- 
tion, development, and diffusion and 


to show the interrelations of various 
cultures that are remote geographically 
and temporally one from the other. 
The position taken (p. 60) is that “In 
the study of the evolution of culture, it 
is necessary for us to substitute for any 
one evolutionary scheme a recognition 
of separate lines of culture evolving in 
various parts of the world but follow- 
ing somewhat the same developmental 
patterns. In spite of the complexities 
introduced by diffusion and by tribal 
movements, it is possible to place most 
historic cultures relative to one or 
another of these main lines of 
development.” 

The book begins with a very general 
sketch of the evolutionary develop- 
ments leading to man’s special ana- 
tomical, physiological, and behavioral 
characteristics. Then follows a brief 
description of the geological and 
ecological setting of the Pleistocene 
Age, the period in the course of which 
the modern type of man and the rudi- 
ments of culture appeared. Next is 
presented the general frame of refer- 
ence on the basis of which are discussed 
evolutionary processes, including race, 
society, culture, and the development 
of individual personality. After this 
follows the long road of the evolution 
of culture to the beginning of modern 
industrialized life. Along this road 
come into view cultures, prehistoric 
and modern, based on hunting and 
food-gathering economies; the basic 
technological inventions; the alpha- 
bet; and the organization of communi- 
ties into cities and states, together with 
the principal geographic centers in 
which these developments took place 
and the directions of their radiation 
and modification. 

Attempts to cover the universal his- 
tory of culture run the risk of offend- 
ing specialists by the omission of much 
that is pertinent and by encompassing 
too much in narrow limits. Linton’s 
book cannot be exempted from such 
offenses, but his conclusions rest upon 
a sound basis of genuine scholarship 
and show an extraordinary amount of 
intellectual activity in the course of a 
life some forty years of which were de- 
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yoted to a wide variety of anthro- 
pological studies. 

Both Linton and Herskovits close 
their books with applications to the 
social problems of the present-day 
world. 

Mark Hanna WarkINns 
Department of Anthropology 
Howard University 


Methods in Reading * 


Professor Dolch’s latest book in the 
area of reading is indeed comprehensive 
in scope, for his discussion begins with 
the psychological background of read- 
ing difficulties and concludes with the 
problem of administering reading pro- 

rams at all educational levels. The 
ormat of Methods in Reading is excel- 
lent: the material is well-organized, 
summaries appear at the close of chap- 
ters, the printing and spacing make 
reading the book a pleasure. Moreover, 
the author presents his ideas in a sim- 
ple, straightforward, lucid style and 
does not get lost in the jargon which 
seems to characterize some educational 
publications. 

Although the various methods of 
reading are listed and discussed, in this 
reviewer’s opinion the most valuable 
content is the section on vocabulary. 
Especially interesting is the author’s 
analysis of two techniques used to 
develop vocabulary: (1) memorizing 
words and definitions found in books 
(largely, the dictionary); (2) learning 
words and their meanings through new 
and varied experiences. Professor 
Dolch believes that most of the vo- 
cabulary instruction in our schools is 
traditional. He suggests, however, that 
the vocabularies of students can be 
augmented by teaching the difference 
between synonyms of words which 
students may already know and by 
providing new experiences of a “doing 
nature” which will enable them to 
use terms that have real meaning. 
Along with these methods of teaching 
vocabulary—to be carefully integrated 
into the planned program of the class- 


* Edward Dolch, Methods in Reading. Cham- 
paign, Illinois: The Garrad Press, 1955. Pp. 377. 
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room—Professor Dolch recommends 
the incidental teaching of new mean- 
ings whenever the occasion arises. 

The chapters on the use of the 
vocabulary tests are particularly help- 
ful. As a result of an exploratory study 
made with college students, the author 
concludes that present vocabulary tests 
provide an index to students’ knowl- 
edge of the most common dictionary 
meanings (usually the first stated), but 
tests fail to give any depth of inter- 
preting connotations. Professor Dolch 
observes that far too many schools 
rely completely on scores from vocabu- 
lary tests and in doing so have en- 
couraged the assumption that a word 
has “but one meaning.” What is 
needed is a vocabulary test that will 
give information as to whether a 
student not only “knows something 
about a certain word, but also how 
much he knows about it.”” Here, then, 
lies a task for those interested in test 
construction. 

With all of these admirable features 
in Methods of Reading there seems little 
to be desired. Several weaknesses, how- 
ever, should also be recognized. Para- 
doxically, the major weakness of the 
book lies in its comprehensiveness. Al- 
though the author states in the intro- 
duction that principles and methods of 
reading are practically inseparable and 
adheres to this theory, it is unfortunate 
that he permits the principles underly- 
ing the methods to dominate his dis- 
cussion. Emphasis on methods per se 
would have enhanced the content and 
reduced the background material to a 
minimum. From his rich academic ex- 
periences Professor Dolch might have 
contributed more concrete and detailed 
suggestions for attacking specific prob- 
lems in reading. Case studies to point 
out the value of certain techniques and 
results of methods tried with classes in 
educational clinics might well have 
been included in the chapters. 

Another topic which the author 
could have developed more fully is 
that of administration. Touching upon 
the difficult issue of handling hundreds 
of students who are not prepared to 
do either high school or college reading 
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assignments, Professor Dolch makes 
pertinent comments. But related to 
this problem are questions of finance, 
personnel, research, instruction, and 
supervision which are much too in- 
volved to be treated cursorily. 
Despite these shortcomings Methods 

in Reading should be on the reference 
shelves of individuals already engaged 
in the teaching of reading. And for 
prospective teachers it is a good in- 
troductory textbook. 

Letrie AusTIN 

Department of English 

Howard University 


Fiction by Negro Authors* 


A Century of Fiction by American 
Negroes, 1853-1952 compiled by Max- 
well Whiteman is the first bibliographi- 
cal effort in print to answer the ques- 
tions: Who are the American Negro 
writers of fiction and what have they 
written? The compiler lists 241 titles 
by 154 writers, more than twice the 
number of bibliographical entries in- 
cluded in Hugh M. Gloster’s Negro 
Voices in American Fiction (1948) the 
fullest critical treatment of Negro 
fiction thus far published. While Mr. 
Whiteman aims at completeness, he 
points out that because the field of 
Negro literature is vast and research 
in this area comparatively recent, more 
titles will turn up; for no bibliography 
can ever be definitive. 

In this small volume, the output of 
the American Negro fiction writer is 
traced from William Wells Brown’s 
Clote/, the first known novel by a Negro 
writer which was published in London 
by Patridge and Oakey in 1853, to 
seven authors in 1952. This main sec- 
tion, which is arranged alphabetically 
by authors with brief annotations for 
the titles, is followed by a supplemen- 
tary list of eighteen titles by the same 
number of authors for 1953. There is 
also a chronology which lists the au- 
thors and their titles alphabetically by 
years. This section by means of sym- 
bols indicates the titles which were 

* Maxwell Whiteman, 4 Century of Fiction 


by American Negroes, 1853-1952. Phi iladelphia: 
Maurice Jacobs, Inc., 1955. Pp. 64. 
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published by Negro publishers, those 
published by the smaller publishers and 
those privately published with a 
subsidy. 

It is of interest to note that Mr. 
Whiteman includes the title Miralda; 
or, the Beautiful Quadroon, by William 
Wells Brown with the assertion “no 
copy known to exist” and that con- 
temporary references suggest that this 
title ‘‘is a book rather than a serialized 
story buried in some obscure journal.” 
Miralda, a title lost for many years, 
was published serially in the Weekly 
Anglo African (New York) during 1860 
and 1861. Howard University Library 
has recently acquired some of the 
issues in which Miralda appeared. 

This bibliography will be a_useful 
tool for investigators in the field of 
Negro fiction. Although nearly all of 
the titles listed are in the Howard 
University Library, it would have been 
helpful to readers if Mr. Whiteman had 
located copies of the titles. 

Mr. Whiteman is the author of sev- 
eral articles ranging in subject from 
colonial German journalism to 19th 
century American fiction. In 1955, he 
reproduced in facsimile, the first 
American edition of Clotelle: A Tale 
of the Southern States by William Wells 
Brown for which he wrote an introduc- 
tion. At present, Mr. Whiteman is on 
the staff of the American Jewish 
Archives. For many years while a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, he was associated 
with the book trade. 

Dorotuy B. Porrer 
Founders Library 
Howard University 


History and Reality* 


When a government investigator— 
as told in History and Reality—asked a 
Communist about obstruction of 
American defense, she replied that 
“when you talk of a ‘defense’ effort you 
are really talking about a huge war- 
making effort and it’s to protect that 
effort that you are persecuting Com- 
munists who want peace, not war,” 


* Herbert Aptheker, History and Reality. New 
York: Cameron Associates, 1955. Pp. 288. 
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(pp. 243-4). This exchange symbolizes 
pa gulf between the thinking of the 
average American, convinced that we 
must spend billions to protect us from 
Soviet aggression, and the American 
Communist, insistent that we are 
duped into supporting aggressive de- 
signs on the peaceful Soviet peoples. 
This cold-war outlook results in Ameri- 
cans thinking of Communists as 
immoral, inane, and conspiratorial. For 
the openminded, Herbert Aptheker’s 
History and Reality may bridge that 
gulf somewhat and should alter that 
preconception. 

This book consists of nineteen pole- 
mical essays which appeared in such 
Marxist journals as Masses and Main- 
stream trom Fall, 1947, to August, 
1955. The author is both an historian 
who proved his scholarly merits by his 
studies in Negro history and an active 
Communist. Hence the essays display 
careful research and crusading fervor, 
examining vital issues in the light of 
Marxian scholarship and partisanship. 
One essay delineates Marxism and the 
others are grouped in four sections, 
New Conservatism, Liberal Illusion, 
Policies of Reaction, and Class Justice. 
Robert S. Cohen’s introduction aptly 
judges the book’s major contribution 
to be its revelation that strictures on 
mechanical and immoral Communism 
stem from a distorted view of Marx- 
ism that ignores its concern with 
humanity, ideas, and ideals. The 
central thread in the essays is Apthe- 
ker’s effort to correct such misconcep- 
tions by dissecting the anti-Communist 
views of American scholars, politicians, 
and publicists with the scalpel of what 
Marxists really believe and teach. 

The opening essay, ‘“‘History and 
Reality,” attacks sterile bourgeois 
theories of history, exposes misstate- 
ments of Marx’s views, and explains 
Marxian historical theory. The author 
distinguishes between economic de- 
terminism, a caricature used to brand 
Marxism as inhuman, and historical 
materialism, the Marxist position that 
productive activity and class struggle 
are vital in history. The Marxist’s 
certitude of a classless society and com- 
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mon ownership of the means of produc- 
tion is not because of a belief in 
mechanical materialism, but ““because 
he is certain of man’s response to the 
developing contradictions produced by 
a senile social order,” (p. 36). 
Aptheker caustically analyzes the 
new conservative position, especially 
Lippmann’s elitist views and Reis- 
man’s glorification of middle class 
Suburbia values. Extremely provoca- 
tive are the polemics on class justice: 
one labels Hiss’ conviction a frame-up 
secured by a notorious F.B.I. forgery of 
Hiss’ typewriter and motivated by a 
reactionary political scheme to dis- 
credit the New Deal; another blames 
the Guam hangings of Negro service- 
men Dennis and Burns for the Farns- 
worth murder on a plot to cover up a 
vast dope and blackmarket operation 
shared in by police who forced confes- 
sions from the men. Instructive essays 
on the liberal illusion remind battlers 
for civil liberties that they undermine 
their fight against McCarthyism when 
they concede that he really seeks to 
protect America from Communism and 
when their stand, like his, begins with 
anti-Communism. Least dissent will 
greet Aptheker’s polemics on our poli- 
cies of reaction such as the cuddling of 
Franco and the falsification of our 
record of exploitation in China. 
Unfortunately, the author’s passion- 
ate style, epithets, sarcasm, innuen- 
does, and harangues detract from his 
factual analyses. An appraisal of 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.’s Ca pngat 
and methodology is marred by suc 
comments as his “‘general technique of 
argument...consists largely of 
slipping the maximum number of fal- 
sifications into the minimum number 
of words,” (p. 121). While forcefully 
denying a Communist conspiracy, 
Aptheker repeatedly charges capitalist 
plots for war, imperialism, and fascism; 
such charges depend on ascribing 
motives where no proof is possible or 
forthcoming. He condones elsewhere 
what he condemns in America; Slan- 
sky’s confession in a Communist court 
is not questioned while the Burns- 
Dennis confessions are challenged as 
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extorted. America’s assault on civil 
liberties is a major concern, but not 
suppression of dissent in Russia. 
Aptheker accuses bourgeois historians 
of intolerance of historical materialism 
while showing no marked sympathy 
himself toward non-Marxist historical 
theory. He makes dogmatic assertions 
and uses syllogistic reasoning—one 
simplified example is: Anti-Commun- 
ism characterizes fascists, Truman and 
Churchill are bitter foes of Communist 
Russia, they must be fascists, (pp. 
176-7, 181-2). 

Despite such defects, some arising 
from bitterness over persecution of 
Communists, these essays provide a 
fresh insight into current issues. They 
show Marxism as a useful approach to 
history that needs to be known. They 
also inadvertently reveal that the levels 
of discussion in the cold war debate 
need to be reexamined: Americans 
boast of their democratic ideals while 
criticizing Soviet practices, but Apthe- 
ker and other Communists base their 
defense on Marxian theory while con- 
demning America’s deviations from 
her democratic ideals. In this, as in its 
demonstration of the need for greater 
understanding of Marxism, and _ its 
lively analysis of timely topics, History 
and Reality proves informative and 
interesting. 

Epcar A. Toppin 
Fayetteville State Teachers 
College 


The Lamp Lighter* 


A Spark for My People is an auto- 
biography written by a Southern 
woman, who with her husband, de- 
voted her life to Negro education. Mrs, 
E. E. Cotton’s life span extends from 
the Reconstruction to the present. The 
autobiography is rich in family lore. 
She candidly tells of her Negro-white 
ancestry. By evoking the images of her 
grandparents, she made this reader re- 
call the fact that achievement is not 
so much the product of genetic process 


* Ella Earle Cotton, 4 Spark for My People. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1954. 
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as it is training in fundamental skills 
and values for living, although her talk 
of genetics, breeding, and thorough- 
breds is “‘un-sociological” and _ belies 
the sub-title “The sociological auto- 
biography...” The insightful reader 
easily sees the significance of her 
grandparents in shaping the character 
of the author. It is from their training 
that she gets the discipline and per. 
sistence to pursue her objectives. Her 
struggle to create an autobiography 
worthy of publication even in the face 
of numerous discouragements is an in- 
stance of this. 


Also significant is her acknowledg- 
ment of the help she received from 
friends and neighbors after her grand- 
father’s death left her without a sym- 
pathetic competent guardian. Without 
their planning and sacrifice, she might 
not have been able to attend college 
where she met Mr. Cotton with whom 
she shared that pilgrimage called Negro 
Education. 


Mrs. Cotton’s book will particularly 
appeal to teachers, students, and those 
contemplating entering teaching. She 
points out how her homely competent 
teacher taught her skills which she 
had not dreamed existed and how her 
identification with the teacher’s values 
created in her the desire to labor in 
Negro education. She pays tribute to 
her teachers at Knoxville and the mis- 
sionary system from which Negro ed- 
ucation sprang, for giving her the 
opportunity to attend college, even 
though she was able to contribute only 
a pittance of the costs. Veteran 
teachers will enjoy her recollection of 
her first job and perhaps recall their 
experiences on finding out what the 
people were like with whom they had 
to work, what the authorities were 
like, .. 

There are numerous anecdotes and 
incidents to be enjoyed if one reads 
sympathetically. For instance, Mrs. 
Cotton tells how she dealt with the 
problem of the students whose compe- 
tence challenged the new teacher and 
made the new teacher realize, “‘I really 
don’t know enough of this or that.” 
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The incident recalled to the reviewer 
his having been in a similar spot his 
first year of teaching, and made him 
vividly recollect the sense of startle and 
panic he experienced, while the fleeting 
thought, “If you’re not a dumb bunny, 

ou sure are a scared bunny! Get a 
hold of yourself!” Then, just as with 
Mrs. Cotton more than thirty years 
before, it was necessary to study more 
thoroughly to be a teacher than to bea 
student. There are many more such 
poignant vignettes touching on racial 
relations, family life, color values of 
Negroes, and such axes of southern 
social life that will stimulate and 
delight the insightful reader. 

This autobiography is a work of 
which we can be proud, although it is 
not a literary masterpiece. It has nar- 
rative connectedness, although the 
author frequently stops to evaluate 
incidents. Its style and vocabulary are 
fluent enough so that it makes easy 
reading and there is clarity. Several of 
the events are not described as vividly 
and dramatically as the reviewer feels 
they actually were. The literary criti- 
cisms just set down in no way affect the 
humanistic value of the book. It is an 
interesting and inspiring book which 
teachers, students, and the general 
public can read for pleasure and profit. 

Mrs. Cotton, the author, was acces- 
sible and well known on campus, but 
the reviewer purposely refrained from 
meeting the author of the book so that 
he would not in any way be biased. 
After writing this review, 2 number of 
inquiries about the author revealed 
that a tremendous amount of labor 
went into the work. Mrs. Cotton’s dili- 
gence and persistence as she strived to 
get down her experiences and impres- 
sions is amazing. Even as a retired 
teacher, she has taught a lesson. Per- 
haps others of us with plans and 
dreams of authorship or scholarship 
will be encouraged by the example of 
the gentle elderly lady. 


Joun T. Buiuve, Jr. 


Department of Sociology 
North Carolina College 
at Durham 


The Black Mr. Hearst* 


The Negro press has been a salient 
force in the social life of the Negro in 
America. The policies of the daily 
papers were for the most part hostile 
or even anti-Negro in their news cover- 
age and editorial policies until the 
decade of the 1940’s. The regular daily 
press made it a practice to ignore Negro 
personalities unless they were boxing 
champions or criminals. Personal news 
events such as marriages, births, bon 
voyage parties, and the like were 
ignored. Editorially, they took the 
position that there was no Negro prob- 
lem or Negro reading public. Hence, 
it was necessary for the Negro, like 
other socially isolated, ghettorized 
groups, to develop his own newspapers. 
In these papers, he could read about his 
church fraternal affairs, Negro colle- 
giate athletic events, the doings of his 
own elite, and the like. His births and 
deaths were not just reports in the vital 
statistics column, but were given sub- 
stance when the christenings and 
“funeralizings” were reported. In the 
cartoons about the private sub-culture 
of the Negro, he could laugh at himself 
and the sometimes absurd contradic- 
tions of the racial system. But more 
important is the fact that the Negro 
looked to his press to explain his prob- 
lems, interpret the facts, and report the 
truth which is usually formulated in 
terms of a group’s needs and perspec- 
tive. Not only did the Negro press 
mirror its reader’s aspirations, but it 
reinforced his sense of esteem. It thun- 
dered his indignation against lynching 
and police brutality and shrilled out 
protests against the slights and subor- 
dination to which the racial system 
subjected him. As one can see, the 
Negro press has borne a weighty 
responsibility. There has been a swarm 
of Negro papers most of which are 
weeklies. Only a few have attained a 
wide circulation and have more than 
local influence. 

The Lonely Warrior, written by Roi 
Ottley, is the biography of Robert S. 


* Roi Ottley, The Lonely Warrior. Chicago: 
The Henry Regenery Co., 1955 
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Abbott who established the Chicago 
DEFENDER, one of the half dozen 
papers of national influence. R. S. 
Abbott was a remarkable man who, 
though he had no money or credit at 
the start, built the paper into a million- 
dollar enterprise which now is a chain 
of six newspapers. During the 1910’s 
and 20’s, the Chicago Defender had 
wide circulating, even in the Deep 
South. Its influence was so great that 
Abbott was credited with stimulating 
the great migration of Negroes to the 
Middle West. Vigorous efforts were 
made to prevent its being circulated in 
a number of Southern States, so strong 
was the belief among white people 
that the paper was making Southern 
Negroes migrate. The faith of Abbott’s 
landlady, the sacrifices of assorted 
friends, and the abilities and mediocri- 
ties of the array of characters who 
worked to build the paper under 
Abbott’s direction are all shown to us. 
The problems of finances, personnel, 
circulation and policy are delved into 
sufficiently for one to see how the paper 
grew into an institution in spite of the 
ineptitude, deceit, and chicanery of 
some of Abbott’s employees. It must 
also be noted that Abbott was at times 
indecisive and made mistakes which 
adversely affected the paper’s growth. 
However, his dedication and shrewd- 
ness was sufficient to counter-balance 
these faults. 

Abbott, the man, is an astonishing 
and unique person who reminds one of 
William Randolph Hearst. Ottley gives 
us a candid and honest portrait of him. 
The biographical subject was a com- 
plex of intelligence and prejudices, 
strengths and weaknesses, consisten- 
cies and contradictions. Withall, he 
was a dedicated man, sincere in every 
undertaking and loyal and devoted to 
all to whom he felt the faintest loyalty 
ties. Abbott railed against Southern 
whites and financially assisted the 
Southern family whose progenitors had 
owned Abbott’s father in slavery times; 
he exalted the black man and was at 
the same time very color struck; he 
only praised some of the faithful but 
handsomely remunerated some of the 


unfaithful; he thriftily picked pins off 
the floor, but pridefully rode in a Rolls 
Royce with a liveried chauffeur. He 
apparently sometimes fixed salaries by 
either his impression or the reputation 
of the person as well as by competence 
and ability. He frequently had on his 
hands the contradiction of paying 
someone with great responsibility less 
than a newer employee with less 
responsibility. Abbott, able and shrewd 
as he was, had a facility for distorted 
perception, and could not clearly see 
race prejudice when in Brazil and other 
countries. He was quixotic and a 
romantic idealist who knew a lot of 
people but passed through life alone 
and aloof. His wealth and power 
enabled him to contract two unhappy 
marriages; yet, he was never loved. 
Similarly, he moved to Chicago’s 
Negro high society, but was never 
accepted for himself. He was always 
regarded as an interloper whose power 
was too great for one to directly offend. 

Now let us examine the book as a 
literary work. Roi Ottley is a veteran 
author whose previous works, except 
for a scholarly historical review, have 
been good enough for him to be re- 
garded as one of the better young au- 
thors of non-fiction works. He has 
acquired a public which includes the 
reviewer. Be all that as it may .. ., the 
reviewer could not but notice some 
faults in the work. One problem which 
Ottley did not handle very well prob- 
ably stemmed from the fact that he 
decided to do two things at one time— 
a biography of Robert S. Abbott and 
an institutional history of the Chicago 
Defender. In the middle chapters in 
which he concentrates on the institu- 
tional history, Abbott, a singularly 
unique man, is given so little attention 
that we can follow his private life only 
with difficulty. It is not until one gets 
to the chapter, “Women—Black and 
White,” that one gets a clear picture 
of the tangled skein of his love life. 
The way Ottley moves from incident 
to incident without always fixing dates 
or clearly giving a passage of time 
phrase warrants the criticism that he 
was slack about chronological progres- 
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sion which every skilled biographer 
knows is essential. In at least three in- 
stances, statistical tables from a readily 
available book, Black Metropolis, were 
resented. These tables might have 
een summarized into _ textular 
statements. 

An author ought to decide whether 
he is doing a scholarly biography or a 
popular biography. One is no less 
important and exacting than the other. 
Since the work being reviewed is, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, a popular work, 
the absence of documentation and 
sparse footnotes is permissible and 
desirable. The same is to be said of the 
brief twenty-four item selected bib- 
liography which, no doubt, does not 
represent a fraction of the reading done 
in preparation of this work. What was 
puzzling was the detailed index made 
up mostly of trivial topics and obscure 
names which is usually characteristic 
of the scholarly biography. In a non- 
technical book, tables should be 
avoided, particulary when they are 
replicas of what has been widely cir- 
culated and no re-interpretation of 
them is being presented. It is widely 
known that the interpretation of tables 
involves skills which only a fraction of 
the college graduates possess. 

The Lonely Warrior is a book which 
has merit. Ottley’s style is, as usual, 
so fluent that the book is pleasant to 
read. He succinctly, yet dramatically, 
describes life events and manages not 
to bore the reader when dealing with 
the institutional development of the 
paper. The life span of the biographi- 
cal subject extended from the Recon- 
struction to 1940, Ottley did a good job 
of verifying events. He made field 
trips, searched archives, and utilized 
personal documents of Abbott’s friends 
and enemies. He evidently worked very 
hard to establish the historic context 
in which Abbott lived for the reader. 
Issues, events and personalities so 
timely and significant in our grand- 
father’s and father’s days are very 
briefly but clearly sketched out, rous- 
ing the pleasant nostalgia of the re- 
viewer’s childhood days when the 
older people were recollecting Booker 





T. Washington’s then recent pro- 
nouncements on issues, ... All of this 
suggests that it’s time someone did a 
volume like Since Yesterday on Negro 
history so that events like the Atlanta 
Speech, Niagara Conference, Hampton 
Quartet and Jubilee Singers, etc., will 
be preserved. 

It would be remiss to close without 
congratulating the Abbott heirs for 
making Abbott’s personal papers avail- 
able. Ottley, with their cooperation, 
has drawn a realistic picture of a re- 
markable man. He has apparently pre- 
sented the facts as he found them, and 
been independent, honest and unbiased 
in making judgments. It is hoped that 
other Negro leader’s heirs will work 
with journeyman writers like Ottley 
so that we may have more credible 
biographies of our leaders. 

Joun T. Brug, Jr. 


Negro Menhaden Fishermen 


Gulf Stream North, by Earl Conrad, 
gives an account of the réle played by 
the Negro in the fishery connected with 
the menhaden industry; in fact the 
book sets forth a story of Negro men- 
haden fishermen. It is the latest book 
in the “‘trilogy’’ of works which the 
author, a former newspaperman, has 
written about Negroes.? In Gulf Stream 
North the mate gives an account of the 
operations of the ship Moona Waa 
Togue in quest of the silvery hordes 
along the coast of Georgia and Florida 
for five successive days. A chapter is 
devoted to the operations of each day. 

The place of the action is set forth in 
detail. This kind of treatment is given 
the ship Moona Waa Togue. Its great 
age, its dimensions, the manner in 
which it has been converted, its rigging 
and towering mast, its deck crowded 
with gear and sundry animals, its deep 
fish hole, its dark, unlighted living 
quarters up in the forepeak, its evil 
smelling waterfilled bilge, its mos- 


1 Earl Conrad, Gulf Stream North. Garden 
City N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1954. 
Pp. 253. 

2 The other books in the “trilogy” are Scotts- 
boro Boy, written in collaboration with Haywood 
Patterson, and Rock Bottom. 
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quitoes, flies, chinches, rats, and snakes 
—such details as these are depicted 
with remarkable realism. Likewise is 
the treatment of the sea. We learn of 
its varying moods, the creatures that 
inhabit it from the smallest to the 
largest, the influence it has upon man, 
and its appearances in calm and storm. 

The action in the story is about the 
efforts of Negro fishermen, commanded 
by a white captain, to wrest a living 
from a reluctant sea. This conflict is 
rendered dramatic not only by the 
difficulties and dangers attendant upon 
sighting the “‘red-line” indicating the 
presence of a school of fish and the 
netting of the fish, but also by the fact 
that the wages of both officers and crew 
are paid on a sharecropping basis. The 
action is characterized by thrilling in- 
cidents, like the fight of the crew at 
one time with fish “thundering” in the 
net in an attempt to escape and at 
another with baby sharks caught in 
the net along with menhaden; the 
rescue of a man sucked down by the 
fish into the fish hole of the ship as if 
by quicksand; the battle between a 
crewman and an octopus; and the 
climactic fight of officers and crew to 
save the fishladen ship in the grip of a 
terrific storm. 

Exciting though many of the inci- 
dents in the book are, however, they 
are not woven into a dynamic plot 
design. For one thing they are loosely 
put together in a mere chronological, or 
bead-like, relationship. And though 
they are made to appear the result of a 
conflict between men and the sea, the 
latter is not given that type of treat- 
ment which would result in its true 
dramatization as a potent force in the 
story. Apparently the author made 
some effort at such a dramatization in 
his depiction of the sea. But frequently 
information about the sea is given 
merely as information and is rarely 
played up in dramatic proportions. 

The characterization in the book 
falls somewhat short of creation of 
whole personalities, although the char- 
acters are sufficiently differentiated. 
The treatment of the white personages 
in the story is limited exclusively to the 
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captain; the pilot and engineer are 
ignored. But Captain Crother is de. 
picted with deftness, though incom- 
pletely. Middle aged, arrogant, 
“cussing,” hard drinking, slave driving 
and thoroughly prejudiced, he is a com. 
petent mariner and fisherman, plagued 
afloat by the necessity of eating and 
working with a Negro crew and locat- 
ing evasive schools of menhaden, and 
ashore by a nagging wife who lives 
beyond his means. While he is actually 
the protaganist in the conflict the au- 
thor fails to develop him as such. 

More emphasis, of course, is placed 
upon the Negro characters in the book. 
The treatmen. of them, both individ. 
ually and collectively, is realistic, not 
stereotyped. And it appears that the 
author consciously attempts to avoid 
treating them in the traditional man- 
ner. Outstanding among these charac- 
ters is John Bixman, the mate and nar- 
rator of the story. Somewhat poetic 
and philosophical, he is the scripture- 
quoting, courageous, level-headed, 
competent seaman and fisherman who 
loves his family and who in the crisis of 
a storm takes over the drunken cap- 
tain’s duties and performs them skil- 
fully and valiantly. Most of all, he is 
the genuine fisherman, for he is im- 
pressed not only by the economic value 
of the catch, but also by the thrill of 
making it, by the fascinating mysteries 
and beauty of the universe, and by his 
feeling of oneness with it. The other 
Negro characters, though colorful, pale 
in comparison with “Bix,” as he is 
affectionately known by his friends. 
One of them is Noah, the aged, dis- 
carded, diseased ‘‘menhadener” in 
whom “‘pogy”’ fishing is so ingrained 
that he stows away on a “pogy”’ boat 
at every opportunity. Another is 
“Rev.” a “ringsetter,” a good man in 
a purse boat, and a preacher who with 
bell-like voice constantly admonishes 
his fellow crewmen about their be- 
havior. And then there is Cooking 
Devil, who never fails to let the per- 
sons with whom he comes in contact 
know about his mastery of the culinary 
art. 

The depiction of the life of the Negro 
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crew reveals the author’s unusual re- 
portorial skill. We are told of their talk 
at table and on deck about women, 
politics (the race question), religion, 
and the like; the food they eat and how 
it is bought, cooked, and served; their 
fights; their loafing on deck; their 
superstitions about ships whose names 
contain thirteen letters, ghost ships, 
black suit cases aboard ship. More- 
over, we learn of the chanteys they sing 
while at work—some about a Lulu and 
“a girl in Georgia,” others about a 
cantankerous “‘mule on the mountain,” 
still others about troubles with the fish, 
and so on. 

The treatment of the attitude of the 
Negroes toward the white captain is 
also realistic. Of course, they do a great 
deal of ‘‘big gate’’ talking. They show 
the captain, however, only that defer- 
ence which his position demands. When 
he had a portion of the galley parti- 
tioned off to avoid eating with the 
crew, the Negroes protested vigorously 
to the proper authorities, with the re- 
sult that the captain himself took down 
the partition on the orders of his 
superiors, who reminded him that other 
colored crews had walked out on their 
Virginia captains who wanted to “eat 
separate.” Moreover, the crew of the 
Moona Waa Togue once became “‘im- 
patient” when Captain Crothers failed 
to find fish. On another occasion they 
told him that he would either get a 
new cook or a new crew. The members 
of the crew, thus, are not obsequious, 
hat-in-hand Negroes. 

Furthermore, the work of the men in 
capturing a school of fish is vividly 
described. We are told how the men in 
the crow’s nest and spotters in air- 
planes search the water for the “‘red- 
line,” which is indicative of a school of 
fish feeding on plankton, or skim; how 
the men in purse boats encircle a school 
in a vast net; how they tie the purse 
string at the bottom of the net; and 
how they deliver the fish in the fish 
hold of the ship. Every step in this 
dangerous process is set forth in detail. 
Moreover, not only is the skill of the 
men in catching the fish depicted but 
also the fascination that their occupa- 


tion has for them; once a “pogy” 
fisherman always a “pogy” fisherman, 
even unto the grave. 

The language which Mr. Conrad 
places in the mouths of his Negro char- 
acters is further evidence of his attempt 
to avoid steroetyping these characters. 
This language merits a somewhat de- 
tailed treatment here, inasmuch as it 
forms a part of a tendency away from 
the traditional representation of Negro 
speech in American literature and is a 
result of a theory concerning Southern 
speech which Mr. Conrad has 
expressed. 

In an article published in 1944, Mr. 
Conrad indicated his attitude toward 
the so-called Negro dialect as used in 
American fiction. There he condemns 
the manner in which the “neo-Confed- 
erate writer Jim Crows the Negro in 
his writing, by having him speak in 
broad, flat, contracted language tones” 
and the way in which he contrasts this 
language with the lily-white, pure 
King’s English of his white charac- 
ters.” Moreover, Mr. Conrad calls for 
a more natural representation of the 
speech of Southern Negroes.’ It is this 
attitude which accounts for the kind of 
language put into the mouths of Negro 
characters in Gulf Stream North, as 
well as the other books composing Mr. 
Conrad’s trilogy. 

In the Author’s Note prefixed to 
Gulf Stream North, Mr. Conrad sets 
forth two purposes he had in his repre- 
sentation of the language of the South- 
ern Negro in his trilogy of books. One 
is “to convey the phonology of the 
spoken Negro tongue of the South 
rather through emphasis on patterns 
of English grammar that have grown 
up in that region, through the use of 
actual idiomatic expressions and 
rhythm formulations.”* By idiomatic 
expression or idiom, Mr. Conrad 
means, “by and large,” “‘not a set of 
phrases in common use, though such a 
stock of phrases exists,’’ but rather “a 
pattern of rhythms and grammatical 
usages, chiefly originating in English 





3“The Philology of the Negro Dialect,” 
Journal of Negro Education, 13: 1944, 151 ff. 
4 Gulf Stream North, p. 8. 
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roots, but developed among both 
colored and white to its present South- 
wide prevalence.” Such “grammatical 
usages” would include interchanged 
parts of speech, “double negatives, 
pleonasms, other language divergen- 
cies.””> The other purpose is “in gen- 
eral, to relay the natural music of the 
Negro’s tongue, its poetic content,’”® 
to the reader. 

What is the language which Mr. 
Conrad actually places in the mouths 
of the Negro characters in Gulf Stream 
North? Generally it is in harmony with 
his theory on the subject. There is no 
language discrimination against the 
Negroes in the novel, for their speech 
is not inferior to that of the Captain, 
the only white character whose speech 
is appreciably represented in the book. 
Only a few concessions are made to 
pronunciation; for example “whup” 
(pp. 47-48, 51, 72, passim) and “whop”’ 
(p. 67) are used for “whip,” and cer- 
tain obscene words are spelled pho- 
netically (pp. 14, 24, 121). 

The speech peculiarities used to in- 
dicate the “phonology of the spoken 
Negro tongue of the South” are vari- 
ous, as a few typical examples will 
show. There are many instances, of 
course, of lack of agreement between 
verb and subject. Most of the infrac- 
tions, unrealistically, result from the 
use of the plural form of the verb with 
a singular subject. Malformations of 
tense forms are frequent: “done 
caught” (p. 78), “may could have 
taken’”’ (p. 87), “snuck” (p. 102). 
Occasionally pronouns are misused, as 
in the phrase “them fish,” but there are 
many other less colorful infractions of 
the rules relating to pronouns. Double 
negatives are plentiful and emphatic: 
“I don’t dread nobody making a 
macaroni” (p. 75); “it ain’t going to do 
no fish no good to be a Christian’’ (p. 
83). Peculiarities of sentence structure 
include sentence fragments (pp. 94, 
186); the compound sentence with 
loosely related members (pp. 16, 87, 
187, passim); truncated sentences con- 


5 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
6 [bid., p. 8. 
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taining elipses of subject or other words 
necessary to the complete expression of 
thought: “...at first [they come] in 
small numbers (id); “all they really 
know of pogy’s habits [is that] he hangs 
his hat all the way from Maine to 
Brazil...” (p. 189). Moreover, there 
are pleonastic peculiarities the most 
striking of which is the redundant sub- 
ject: “Him and Cooking Devil, they 
was old friends” (p. 135); “the men- 
haden, most it’s a summer fish” (p. 
187). 

Peculiarities of diction, like the fol- 
lowing, appear in the book: the use of 
“rightly” for “correctly” (p. 136); and 
the use of such expressions as “low- 
rate” (p. 16), “crap up” (p. 13), “de- 
vittled”’ (p. 150), ‘“‘to catch some shut- 
eye” (p. 157), “calling hogs” (zdid.), 
“misfortunate”’ (p. 113), and “‘foolish- 
ment.” “You-all”’ (p. 132) and “‘ain’t” 
are used infrequently. Indeterminate 
numbers are indicated as follows: “‘two- 
three times’”’ (p. 95); “‘ten-eleven mil- 
lion fish’ (p. 51). As one would expect 
the diction is extremely simple; a great 
many of the words used are monosyl- 
labic. Furthermore, the diction is 
marked by a sprinkling of obscene 
words such as would characterize the 
speech of the class of men depicted. 
There are very few examples of the use 
of one part of speech for another. 


Whether or not such speech pecu- 
liarities as these, even when set in 
speech patterns, are representative of 
the idiom of lower class Southern 
Negroes or “the phonology” of that 
idiom, as Mr. Conrad claims, is open to 
serious doubt. His failure to indicate 
sufficiently peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion is a severe handicap to a true 
representation of phonology. Never- 
theless, these peculiarities in general 
may be considered as symbolical of the 
language of the Negroes treated in the 
novel. Certainly they are to be pre- 
ferred to the unrealistic representations 
of the so-cailed Negro dialect which one 
too often encounters in American fic- 
tion, even that of a late date. 


Be that as it may, the author is not 
always consistent in his use of such 
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peculiarities as these to represent the 
speech of the Negro characters.’ 

Mr. Conrad does not explicitly in- 
dicate the methods he employs to 
accomplish his second purpose in repre- 
senting the speech of the Southern 
Negro. Evidently the author intended 
to use the phonology of the patterned 
idioms referred to above “‘to relay the 
natural music of the language” and 
figurative language, which 1s especially 
characteristic of the speech of the nar- 
rator, to relay its “poetic content.” 
His success in the use of the first device 
is doubtful. Not so the second, how- 
ever. Homely analogies are frequently 
used. The ship “‘looks like the overalls 
of a country boy,” it has been patched 
so much (p. 40). Its stem “‘twists up a 
bit like a pretty girl’s nose” (p. 41). 
Loaded menhadeners are like “old 
women going home from the market 
with big bundles under the arms, on 
the back, and on the head” (p. 218). 
The rolling sea during a storm is like 
“a million rubber tires right next to 
each other, rolling their rubber toward 


us” (p. 238). Personifications are fre- 
quent in the speeches of the characters, 
especially those of the Mate. The ocean 
has an “‘appetite like the Lord,”’ eating 
the coast, drinking from the sky, draw- 
ing “strength out of her own deepest 
parts.” When she’s hungry she swal- 


lows wind and thunder and would 
swallow sailors if she had a chance (p. 
244). The storm strikes the hull of the 
ship “so you can hear the ribs and the 
stanchions talk back hurt” (p. 234). 

These figures of speech are not 
especially distinctive of the speech of 
Negroes, even poetic Negroes. They are 
fresh, have a primitive imaginative 
quality, grow out of the life experiences 
of the characters who utter them, and 
contribute greatly to the poetic content 
of the language which the author seeks 
to represent. 

The treatment of the Negroes in 
Gulf Stream North is not only realistic, 
it is marked here and there by subtle 
social criticism. This criticism is 


’ See ibid., pp. 137, 188, 204. 
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directed against racial prejudice as 
seen in the treatment of Captain Cro- 
thers’ attitude towards Negroes and 
the depiction of the segregated De 
Leon Beach, Florida, where the crew 
live. It is to be seen especially in the 
depiction of the indifference of the 
“owners” to the welfare of the crew, 
some examples of which are the share- 
cropping system imposed upon them, 
the dangers to which they are need- 
lessly subjected, the lack of insurance 
for the crew, and the abandonment of 
old menhaden fishermen like Noah. 

And finally there is the manner in 
which the materials in Gulf Stream 
North are put together. In some in- 
stances these materials are blended to- 
gether into a smoothly flowing coherent 
narrative in which one thing naturally 
leads to another. But too often they 
are not fused together in this manner. 
For example, in the second chapter, the 
narrator begins with Mr. Grass’ search 
for the “thomping horn’’. Then he pro- 
ceeds with treatments of things that 
have little relation to one another: the 
continuation of the search for fish; the 
various lower-life visitors to the ship; 
its inhabitants; the variety of sea 
birds; the captain’s killing of a gannet; 
the call to lunch; another joke played 
on Mr. Grass; the Captain’s lavatory 
facilities; and so on. The result of such 
an arrangement of materials as this is a 
disjointed narrative in which the in- 
terest is constantly shifted from one 
thing to another, a narrative in which 
there is little sustained interest, no 
careful building up of major periods 
of suspense in the book as a whole. As 
interesting as Gulf Stream North is, 
thus, it is a book which can be easily 
put down, even in the middle of a 
chapter. 

Here, then, is a story which, despite 
its deficiencies of plot structure, char- 
acterization, and architectonics, has 
much to commend it. It presents a 
series of dramatic incidents and in- 
teresting, informative treatments of 
the menhaden industry and the Negro 
menhaden fisherman—his _ environ- 
ment, his work, his social attitudes, his 
speech, and the like, treatments which, 
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on the whole, have the ring of 
authenticity. 
Jason GRANT 
Department of English 


Howard University 


Lincoln: An Intimate Profile* 


In recent years a number of impor- 
tant contributions have been made to 
the expanding Lincolniana. A small 
book on the Great Emancipator might, 
therefore, receive very little attention. 
This short biography however deserves 
more than passing notice. It meets a 
long standing need for a brief, illus- 
trated biography of Lincoln. 

This attractive little volume con- 
tains 180 illustrations, including a 
number of full-page photographs of 
Lincoln, some of which are rare, having 
been only recently discovered. In- 
cluded also are photographs of Mary 
Lincoln, the children, the President’s 
cabinet, generals, and others; and there 
are facsimiles of some of his important 
letters, notes and speeches. The por- 
traits of Lincoln vividly reflect the 
changes which the tribulations of the 
Civil War wrought upon the Presi- 
dent’s countenance. 

The author does a surprisingly good 
job of compressing the vast data sur- 
rounding the life and legend of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In effective, often drama- 
tic style, he devotes some attention to 
all major phases of his life. Mr. Lorant, 
a Lincoln scholar of note, has made a 
further contribution to the better 
understanding of Lincoln, his complex 
personality and highly human charac- 
teristics. Of interest to persons of all 
ages, this book should be especially 
useful to youth. Every young person 
should have the opportunity to peruse 
the story of a great American who 
made the supreme sacrifice for country 
and freedom. 

Rosertr EF. Martin 
Department of Government 
Howard University 
* Review of Stefan Lorant, The Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; A Brief ‘llustrated Biography. 
New York: McGraw-Hil!, 1954. Pp. 256. 












Fraternities Without 
Brotherhood* 


The author’s stated purpose is to 
report to college students, parents, and 
educators concerning racial and religi- 
ous discrimination in American social 
fraternities and sororities. The care. 
fully documented, factual account 
grows out of the work of the National 
Committee on Fraternities in Educa- 
tion of which Dr. Lee is President. In 
his critical analysis of existing discrim- 
inatory practices, the author states:— 
“Stripped of harmful tribalism the col- 
lege social fraternity would not be a 
school for prejudice. It would be rather 
a fulfillment of its own ideals—a way 
to prepare young men and women for 
mature participation in the business 
and social life of a democracy.” 

The author was well equipped both 
from the standpoint of scholarship and 
experience to undertake the prepara- 
tion of the first published study of this 
problem. He has had broad teaching 
experience and he is at present Chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at Brooklyn College. 
He is author of “How to Understand 
Propaganda” and co-author of “Social 
Problems in America” and other books. 
Dr. Lee is a member of five fraternities, 
three of which he joined as an 
undergraduate at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The facts show that social fraterni- 
ties and sororities, ‘“‘whether by official 
policy statement or by sub-rosa ‘gen- 
tlemen’s agreement’ apply discrimina- 
tory policies and practices” to entire 
racial and religious groups. However, 
data show that fraternity discrimina- 
tion is being combatted. Some frater- 
nities have broken down barriers. In 
other cases, local chapters have dis- 
affiliated from national _ societies. 
Undergraduates are exerting the 
greatest pressure toward real brother- 
hood on the campuses. Alumni dom- 
inated nationals, which are essential 
to the influence and prestige of the 





* Alfred McClung Lee, Fraternities Without 
Brotherhood. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1955 
Pp. 159. 
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fraternity system, are offering stubborn 
opposition to changes in present re- 
strictive policies and practices. 

Even though college administrators 
and professors oppose racial, ethnic 
and religious restrictions, most of them 
have been slow to initiate reforms in 
fraternities. Among the 125 leading 
fraternity colleges surveyed by the 
National Committee on Fraternities in 
Education, 95 have taken a negative 
attitude toward the problem and re- 
fused to accept responsibility even 
when asked to do so by under- 
graduates. Only thirty have under- 
taken any form of responsible action. 
Of these, 10 have done little but express 
hope; 12 have barred new discrimina- 
tory social fraternities and only 8 have 
taken positive steps to cope with 
present biased membership practices. 

Among the institutions that have 
begun to take action, the State Uni- 
versity of New York met with stub- 
born resistance, evasion, and subter- 
fuge among the chapters of national 
societies when it attempted to elimin- 
ate racial and religious discrimination 
from fraternity admissions practices 
on its twenty-seven campuses. The 
University gave the chapters until 
October 1958 to sever all connections 
with nationals—or cease to exist. In a 
decision on November 8, 1954, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
sanctioned the action of the University. 
This decision by the Supreme Court 
assures the right of public institutions 
to define the policies that govern fra- 
ternal groups on their campuses. 

In addition to the firm action taken 
by a few institutions, the author re- 
ports that less comprehensive forms of 
campus action have been taken by 
officials of other institutions. These in- 
clude: 1) a college declaration of prin- 
ciples in opposition to self-segregation 
Or group-rejection; 2) a requirement 
that chapters make “sincere effort” 
to change national fraternity policy; 
3) deemphasis of fraternity distinc- 
tions; and 4) a “deadline for democ- 
racy” —a deadline for the elimination 
of a restrictive clause or the elimina- 
tion of self-segregative practices. 
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The book should be read by all per- 
sons who are concerned with the elim- 
ination of group prejudices from 
American college campuses. Members 
of Negro and White Greek Letter Or- 
ganizations alike, who read this book 
and who are interested in the survival 
of social fraternities on the college 
campus should be stimulated to re- 
appraise the policies and practices of 
their organizations to determine 
whether they are in harmony with the 
social objectives of higher education 
and whether they are achieving their 
“potentialities” to become microcosms 
of democratic society, in which cross 
sections of students on a campus can 
obtain important experiences in 
democratic living.” 

Armour J. BLackBuRN 
Dean of Students 

Howard University 


On the Nature of Man* 


In this little book,* the author pre- 
sents a series of brief reflections on the 
life of man in thought and action. This 
is not a book of philosophy in any 
technical sense. The author does not 
concern himself with current philo- 
sophical issues or with related problems 
of method. What is offered is a com- 
mentary on the perennial perplexities 
of man concerning himself and his 
world and on the ways of thought and 
action which have dominated intellec- 
tual and social history. 

The tone of this book is skeptical. 
To the author, the perennial riddles of 
existence remain riddles after centuries 
of quest for adequate answers. Thought 
in man is perennial; the meanings of 
beauty, truth and goodness are ephem- 
eral if not illusory. In the areas of re- 
ligion, metaphysics, and science alike, 
far more has been claimed by theolo- 
gian, philosopher and savant than 
evidence and probable inference war- 
rant. In this, those who have relied 
upon reason, and have presumed to 
give full answers, have created as 


* Dagobert D. Runes, On the Nature of Man. 
An Essay in Primitive Philosophy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 
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many illusions as they have dispelled. 
This is recognizable in the theories of 
cosmologists and anthropologists, 
whose schemes of natural and human 
history are far more ingenious than 
true. Beyond all such schemes and 
their verifying data is the great mys- 
tery of “the timeless universe coursing 
through infinite space.” 

In the consideration of good and 
evil, the author disparages the efforts 
of the rationalist to locate values in 
the natural order. The natural world 
gives little, if any, evidence of any 
harmony of tendencies and interests. 
Nature is not equally respectful of all 
life; there is no evidence of any provi- 
dence which links one living form to 
another in mutual well-being. What is 
taken to be good in existence is merely 
good from one perspective. Man’s 
affirmation of the good in nature is but 
the expression of an anthropocentrism 
which ignores the maintenance of 
human life at the expense of other life. 
Nature may exhibit a “scale” of 
existence but not a scale of good and 
evil. Even within the limited area of 
human society, mutual good is possible 
only when individuals rise above nature 
to the level of compassion and charity. 

For the most part, human society 
does not rise above nature. Law itself, 
the instrument of justice among men, 
is as varied as the sentiments of law- 
makers and as proper or sacred as their 
motives. Law has invariably been the 
official sign and seal of the servitude 
of one man to another. The author’s 








sharpest words are turned against the 
impostors in politics and religion—king 
and shaman, who cooperatively destroy 
the basic freedoms of common men 
through myths of absolute and divine 
right. The defense of human freedom 
and right has meant in most instances 
the defiance and crushing of prevailing 
law. “The bills of rights were written 
with the blood of heretics and law- 
breakers.” 

In contrast to the confusions and 
deceptions of reason, the author 
appeals repeatedly to the mystical 
awareness of both reality and value. 
This is the consciousness of a higher 
truth and a higher goodness dwelling 
mysteriously within the individual. 
The meaning of existence is thus re- 
vealed as goodness which stems not 
from knowing but from the willingness 
of the heart. “It is the voice of the 
conscience which makes man free and 
kind and nothing else.” 

As a commentary on the limitations 
of reason, this book can be taken for 
little more than a warning against the 
blindness of intellectualism. Beyond 
this, it is hardly convincing to attack 
reason through any mode of (rational) 
discourse. As a commentary on the gap 
between knowledge and goodness, most 
of us are prepared to agree that, in the 
contemporary world, we need not only 
to sharpen the wits of men but also to 
soften their hearts. 

WitiiaM A. BANNER 
Department of Philosophy 
Howard University 
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Current Trends in Negro Education, and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: Critical Problems in the Education of Negroes in the 
Southern Region* 


L. S. Cozarr 


President, Barber-Scotia College 


SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE AssOcIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY ScHoo.s, held in Miami 
November 28 to December 2, 1955, 
was to continue the study of critical 
problems in the education of Negroes 
in the Southern region with specific 
reference to the questions—What is 
being done and what can be done as a 
result of the Supreme Court Decision 
of May 17, 1954. 

Papers read before the entire confer- 
ence and the comments and discussions 
that followed seemed to break into 
these emphases: 


on PURPOSE OF THE TWENTY- 


1. Segregation and democracy can- 
not continue to live side by side. 

2. We must recognize the stubborn, 
persistent problems and keep up the 
fight to resolve them. 

3. Acute forms of chronic problems 
is the dogged resistance in some parts 
to implementation of the Supreme 
Court Decision. 

4. Study and emulate successful 
efforts to implement the clear mean- 
ing of the Supreme Law of the Land. 


I 


The Miami conference might not 
qualify as the most electric held in re- 
cent years, but it was the most baro- 
metric relative to the evidence that 
desegregation is taking place. In spots, 
yes, but sufficient to mark a trend to 


*A Summary of the Proceedings of the 22nd 
Annual Conference of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for Negroes. Reported by 
L. S. Cozart, Secretary, Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


racial integration which is definitely on 
the way. 


In the opening platform address Dr, 
J. Curtis Dixon let fall one sentence 
which describes both the proximate 
and ultimate nature of what the 
Supreme Court Decision is all about 
when he said, ‘““The Hebraic-Christian 
Ethic from which democracy springs 
and segregation as practiced in some 
ag of our country cannot live side 

y side indefinitely.” And might we 
add; with legal sanction gone and 
moral sanction greatly weakened, “the 
time-is-not-ripe” period should be at 
an end. All the general sessions 
speakers in different words were em- 
phatic in declaring that there is no 
place for segregation in the philosophy 
or practice of Christianity or democ- 
racy. Dr. Benjamin E. Mays called the 
Supreme Court Decision the task of 
implementing a battle for the soul of 
America. In this battle, said he, “the 
Negro has taken the initiative and thus 
gained respect from the whole world.” 


Dr. Fred D. Patterson reinforces 
this proposition when he makes the 
significance of man’s search for knowl- 
edge depend upon the moral content 
given to this search. The source of this 
moral content in his words is—‘‘the 
discovery of the dignity and individual 
worth of human kind.” Continuing he 
stated that man’s search for knowl- 
edge and its discovery have made 
increasingly untenable __ restrictive 
measures based on race and religion. 
This same knowledge has not only 
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destroyed the myths used to support 
restrictive treatment; it has provided 
factual and scientific justification of 
measures designed to bring equality of 
opportunity to all segments of the 
nation’s population. Thus in the span 
of a lifetime we have moved from the 
practice of injustice supported by as- 
sumptions of innate racial differences 
to a Supreme Court decision which 
recognized that segregation may cause 
damage to the hearts and minds of 
children in a manner unlikely to be 
undone. The discovery of knowledge 
has made increasingly untenable the 
arbitrary imposition of _ restrictive 
measures based on concepts of inherent 
racial or religious difference. Measures 
which thus divide mankind are being 
minimized and in their place coopera- 
tion and common cause are being 
fashioned out of the whole cloth of the 
essential sameness of human aspira- 
tions and needs. 


II 


But neither the ground on which we 
stand, however secure, nor words we 
employ to espouse our cause however 
prophetic can blind us to the problems 
we face, nor serve as substitutes for 
ways of completely resolving them. A 
recognition of the problems and a fight 
to solve them, supporting and sup- 
ported by the Supreme Law of the 
Land must be a part of the strategy for 
a complete and significant victory. 


Dr. Stephen J. Wright speaking as a 
member of the symposium Wednesday 
morning contended that we cannot 
have education for Negroes in the 
Southern Region consistent with the 
aims and purposes of our democracy 
unless and until certain critical prob- 
lems are solved. Quotations from three 
of the major problems discussed by Dr. 
Wright are here given: 


1. The most widely recognized and 
the most conclusively documented 
problem is that of inequality of the 
opportunity provided by the basic- 
ally unchanged, but it is likely to 
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remain essentially unchanged for a 
number of years to come. The im. 
portance of this problem is perhaps 
best stated in the persuasive 
language of the Supreme Court in 
its May 17, 1954, decision: “To. 
day,” stated the Court, ‘education 
is perhaps the most important func- 
tion of the state and local govern. 
ments. ... In these days it is doubt- 
ful that any child may reasonably 
be expected to succeed in life if he is 
denied the opportunity of an educa- 
tion.” The Court, recognizing the 
enormous importance of education 
to the individual child, then stated 
that where the State has undertaken 
to provide this opportunity, it must 
be “‘made available on equal terms,” 


2. Another Significant Problem is 
that the Effect of the Impact of the 
Segregated School and the Segre- 
gated Society upon the Personality 
of the Negro Child is to create a 
sense of inferiority. This problem, 
beyond any doubt, is one which dif- 
fers in kind, not merely in degree, 
from the problems faced by white 
persons in the Region. Social scien- 
tists like Davis, Dollard, Clark and 
others have shown conclusively that 
the impact of segregation on the per- 
sonalities of Negro children has the 
effect of creating a sense of in- 
feriority which, in turn, affects ad- 
versely the motivation of a child to 
learn. The Supreme Court, in strik- 
ing down the legality of segregation 
in the public schools, quoted the 
Kansas Court reapprovingly, as 
follows: 

Segregation of white and colored children in 
public schools has a detrimental effect upon 
the colored children. The impact is greater 
when it has the sanction of law, for the policy 
of separating the races is usually interpreted 
as denoting the inferiority of the Negro group. 
A sense of inferiority affects the motivation of 
a child to learn. Segregation, with the sanction 
of law, therefore, has a tendency to retard the 
educational and mental development of Negro 
children... (Emphasis supplied). 


To this I add, segregation without 
the sanction of law also affects ad- 
versely the educational and mental 
development of Negro children. So, 
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also, does the social class to which the 
overwhelming majority of Negroes be- 
long. Or, as Davis puts it, the pivotal 
meaning of social classes to the student 
of behavior is that they limit and pat- 
tern the learning environment; they 
structure the social “maze” in which 
the child learns his habits and mean- 
ings. If this be true of class, how much 
greater is the effect when the factor of 
caste is introduced! Thus this critical 
problem of segregation leaves perma- 
nent scars on the Negro child. 


3. The Problem of the Effect of 
Vicious Discrimination in Employ- 
ment upon the Education of Negroes 
in the Southern Region. Characteris- 
tic of the Southern Region, but by 
no means limited to the Region, is 
the vicious system of discrimination 
in employment based upon race. 
This discrimination is a problem of 
education because it operates to 
emasculate incentive and motivation 
which determine in the long run, not 
only the quality of educational per- 
formance, but also the level of educa- 
tion achieved. The very realization 
that thousands of “White Collar” 
jobs in the mercantile industry where 
they trade are closed to them; the 
realization that thousands of skilled 
and semi-skilled jobs in the public 
utilities are closed to them; the reali- 
zation that piloting commercial air- 
planes and, for the most part, operat- 
ing locomotives and serving as con- 
ductors on trains are among the 
thousands of jobs closed to Negroes, 
Irrespective of their ability, training 
and character, is bound to introduce 
a sense of futility into the educative 
process. The problem of compensat- 
ing for this lost incentive and mo- 
tivation must be numbered among 
the most difficult and critical prob- 
lems in the education of Negroes in 
the Southern Region. But until the 
discrimination is eliminated, effort 
must be made to compensate for this 
lost motivation and incentive. 


This problem of discrimination in 
employment has a serious and immedi- 
ate implication for the integration of 





schools. Aside from the fact that quali- 
fied Negro teachers need and deserve 
their jobs, the very presence of Negro 
teachers, principals and even superin- 
tendents will have enormous incentive 
and motivation value for Negro 
children and youth. In my opinion, the 
integration of Negro pupils without the 
integration of Negro teachers will be a 
sterile victory, indeed. 


Another look at a somewhat different 
type of problem may be found in the 
discussion led by Dr. Guy B. Johnson 
of the University of North Carolina, as 
he dealt with problems which have 
sprung up or have been intensified by 
she resistance, especially in the deep 
South, to any effort to desegregate the 
schools. Dr. Johnson also makes the 
suggestion that we rise to the challenge 
to prepare communities for the calm 
acceptance of integration. The prob- 
lems he discussed, he thinks are already 
evident, or will be emerging as a result 
of the trend toward desegregation in 
the public schools. 


1. Turmoil over the segregation 
issue. The Supreme Court laid down 
a new doctrine of constitutional law 
when it held that the compulsory 
segregation of the races in the public 
schools is per se an act of discrimina- 
tion, but it did not—and of course it 
could not—settle the controversy 
over the how, where, and when of 
desegregation. I am sure that some 
people have been much too optimis- 
tic concerning the ease with which 
the South would take to desegrega- 
tion. The fact is that there are large 
areas, especially in the Deep South, 
which are resisting bitterly any effort 
to begin desegregating the schools. 
It deflects attention from the real 
problems and it also faces us with the 
very real prospect of deterioration or 
even abandonment of some of the 
public schools. 


2. Preserving the public schools. I 
do not wish to appear alarmist in 
my views, but in view of my first 
point I must confess to a real fear 
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that in several states there is an 
actual danger that the reactionar 
element will be able to carry sienna 
their plans for abolishing the public 
schools. Now I believe that such 
schemes will not be long-lived, be- 
cause they are basically stupid and 
unrealistic, besides being legally very 
vulnerable, but to the extent that 
they are even attempted, to that ex- 
tent we have lost valuable time and 
have deprived a lot of children of a 
normal opportunity to go to school. 
Therefore I suggest that all of us 
should do everything in our power to 
preserve the public school system. If 
a district or a state comes to the 
point of ceasing public support and 
trying to lease or give school prop- 
erty to private groups, we should be 
ready with every legal device we can 
think of for stopping such a back- 
ward step. 

3. Financial support. I think that 
anyone who has gone around preach- 
ing that desegregation was going to 
save a lot Pe money and that we 
could have much better schools on 
the amount we are now spending has 
been doing the people a disservice. 
The fact is that if we are going to 
have the better schools that we need 
in the South we are going to have to 
spend a great deal more, and this 
is true whether there is a dual system 
or an integrated system. Merely mix- 
ing the pupils racially spreads the 
shortcomings more evenly, but it 
does not change the fact that per 
capita expenses are still woefully in- 
adequate. Therefore we need more 
money, a great deal more money, for 
the schools, and again I record my 
anxiety that the turmoil over the 
segregation issue may interfere with 
the proper support of the public 
schools. 

4. Raising the quality of education. 
We have made giant strides in the 
South, but the South still lags behind 
the rest of the nation, and the Negro 
schools still lag behind the white 
schools in the South. Integration is 
no magic cure for this situation. 
Whether we have a lot of integration 
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or very little of it, we will face the 
hard fact that many people have 
been exposed to a low quality of 
training. If we are to make steady 
progress we must preserve the public 
schools and get them adequately 
financed so that we may have better 
facilities and better teachers for 
doing the job. 

Finally I shall mention two problems 
which will very likely be quite notice. 
able in integrated school situations, 
5. Retardation of Negro Pupils. 
Various tests and measurements 
show that Negro children are on the 
whole more retarded than white 
children. Considering the inferiority 
of the Negro school system, this is 
normal expectation. When Negro 
pupils are integrated with white 
pupils, this retardation will stand 
out as never before. It is going to be 
a serious problem for some years to 
come. It is not merely a problem of 
better schooling, but also a problem 
of what the pupil wants to get out of 
what is presented to him. Segre- 
gation has not only meant poorer 
schools, it has meant mental and cul- 
tural isolation from the main stream 
of American society, and it has 
meant that the Negro has been in an 
economic straitjacket which limited 
his vocational outlook. In ° other 
words, his motivation has_ been 
warped and kept at a low level. It is 
hard for a child to have a high in- 
terest in school work or to see 
wherein it “pays off” when he has 
been reared in such an atmosphere. 
This is why I think that retardation 
is going to be a problem, no matter 
how high the quality of schooling, 
until something is done about the 
basic socio-economic problems of the 
Negro masses. 

6. Emotional adjustment of Negro 
pupils. The strange new experience 
of going to school with people of the 
other race is going to be something 
of a shock to a white and Negro 
children, but the Negro child is going 
to bear the major part of the shock 
because he is the minority group 
member who is breaking down the 
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barriers of race and caste. If ever 
there was a time when our schools 
needed courses in intergroup under- 
standing and counsellors in human 
relations, the time is now. Both 
races have habits and attitudes 
which will need to be abandoned or 
revised if they are to get along with- 
out serious friction. And the school 
children are not the only ones who 
need wise guidance in human rela- 
tions. Their teachers need it too, and 
most of all their parents need it. The 
PTA’s and other voluntary com- 
munity organizations have a chal- 
lenge here, and they should already 
be at this job of preparing the com- 
munity for the calm acceptance of 
integration. The main responsibility, 
however, will have to rest with the 
administration of the public schools. 
By being firm, fair, and consistent 
in policies concerning the personal 
behavior of pupils, they can do much 
to set a pattern of decency and tol- 
erance which will cushion the emo- 
tional shocks of integrated schooling. 


Ill 


Wherever the Supreme Court 
Decision is discussed two questions in- 
evitably arise: What is being done? 
What can be done? In a summary on 
integration in Southern higher institu- 
tions Dr. Guy B. Johnson points out 
that by January 1955, 114 Southern 
higher institutions formerly for whites 
only were admitting Negroes. Of these 
52 are public; 50 church related; and 12 
private. Fifty-six of these are located 
in the border states and 58 in the ““Con- 
federate States.” Says he, “We believe 
it is safe to say that as of now the num- 
ber of integrated institutions is be- 
tween 125 and 130. Dr. Johnson sum- 
Marizes a recent study as follows: 


1. In spite of fears and predictions to the con- 
trary, the transition from segregated to co- 
racial education has been made without any 
serious incidents of racial friction. 


2. In several schools attempts were made at 
first to segregate the Negro student in class- 
room, library, dining hall, dormitory, etc. 
These devices were soon abandoned, partly be- 
cause they were unwanted by all but a few 
people and partly because the United States 


Supreme Court ruled in a case from Oklahoma 
that a student is entitled to the equal and un- 
segregated use of whatever facilities and serv- 
ices are provided by the institution for its 
students. The only important administrative 
distinction remaining at present is in the area 
of dormitory accommodations. Several schools 
either offer no dormitory accommodations for 
Negroes or house their Negro students in 
separate buildings. However, it is recognized 
all around that the moment any Negro student 
wishes to subject this situation to legal test he 
can expect a federal court decision in his favor. 


3. The pioneer Negro students in these inte- 
grated schools have been on the whole serious, 
industrious, mature people who were deeply 
interested in obtaining better education. They 
have done much to facilitate a favorable ad- 
justment on the part of the white students and 
facilities. 

4. Negro students have participated in a wide 
variety of campus activities—academic, 
recreational, religious, political, and social— 
and many of them have won _ spet¢ial 
recognition. 


5. In view of what we know about the in- 
equalities in the segregated schools in which 
most of these Negro students received their 
preparation, it is not surprising that they ex- 
perience some strain and anxiety in trying to 
meet the higher standards of academic work. 
They are, at this stage, furnishing somewhat 
more than their share of academic flunks and 
probations. However, in spite of handicaps in 
their academic background, the majority of 
the students are making good. Some have won 
degrees in law and medicine, several have 
earned the Ph.D. degree, and upwards of two 
hundred have received Masters’ degrees, 
especially in the field of education. 


6. Some of the professors show a tendency to 
““go0 easy” on grading their Negro students. 
They feel that when these students have de- 
ficient academic backgrounds through no fault 
of their own they should be given special con- 
sideration as long as they are striving earnestly 
to make good. This practice may have some 
justification during the period of transition to 
desegregated education, but as a general policy 
it is vicious. It contributes to the perpetuation 
of precisely the sort of second-rate per- 
formance which has been the curse of the seg- 
regregated Negro school system. Therefore 
we should all combat any tendency to allowa 
dual standard of grading to crystalize. 


7. Trustees, administrators, and white parents 
have shown considerable concern over inter- 
racial social contacts on the campus. As for 
the students themselves, they have already 
learned that they can associate in student 
social affairs such as picnics, dinners, and even 
dances without feeling that their personal 
privacies have been invaded. The more inti- 
mate social worlds of the white and Negro 
students have remained almost entirely separ- 
ate. Whatever problems have arisen have 
been resolved with tact and common sense 
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when students have been left free to work 
things out. 


In summary, there have been tre- 
mendous changes in the area of South- 
ern higher education in less than a 
decade. Racial integration is well on 
the way. Much remains to be done, 
but for most of the south the transition 
period in higher education is over, and 
what has been accomplished already is 
nothing short of amazing. 


Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd pointed out 
in his paper that in some important 
areas of our society, especially in the 
Church and in education men are tak- 
ing a clearer stand since the Supreme 
Court Decision. Quoting Dr. Lloyd: 
“A recent questionnaire was answered 
by 83 presidents of church related col- 
leges. Only 2 of the 83 said they favored 
continuing segregation. That is en- 
couraging. But it is not encouraging 
to find that 50 per cent expressed the 
feeling that they are not ready for 
integration. 

A second result of the Supreme 
Court decision is a conscientious exam- 
ination of state segregation laws, by ed- 
ucators as well as others. 


As I have mentioned, 19 states 17 
of them in the South and the District 
of Columbia, in the latter part of the 
last century and the early part of this, 
enacted segregation laws. Fifteen of the 
19 states have segregation provisions 
in their constitutions. Some, like my 
own State of Tennessee, extended the 
constitutional mandates by statutory 
acts. 


The Supreme Court decision declares 
all these unconstitutional. Kentucky 
and perhaps some other states of which 
I do not know have modified their laws, 
but few states have yet made any 
changes in the direction of desegrega- 
tion. A common excuse for not de- 
segregating the public schools is that 
the state has a segregation law—this in 
spite of the fact that all know that 
every such law is unconstitutional and 
therefore cannot be enforced. 










Speaking before the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities Mr. Danie] 
E. Byrd of the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Education Fund stated that in the 
desegregation of 60-odd communities 
in Texas only five Negro teachers had 
been displaced according to available 
reports. It is important to note also 
that there is a sufficient shortage of 
teachers in Texas for teachers displaced 
in smaller communities to find employ- 
ment in urban centers. 


Dr. Alonzo G. Moron, President of 
Hampton came forth with several prac- 
tical suggestions which might well be 
used as the closing statement of this 
report. He suggests first that we should 
make every effort to interpret to our 
local communities what we are doing 
as educational institutions. Too often 
the Negro college and the Negro school 
have been left out of the mainstream 
of consciousness, not only of communi- 
ties in which they are located but also 
in the educational world at large. 


His second warning was that we can 
make integration work best by proving 
that our interests and activities are 
broader than the confines of our own 
segregated lives or of the institutions 
we represent. Let us make sure that 
we have something to contribute to the 
“meld” and that we are giving as well 
as getting. Let us organize our colleges 
and our curricula with the objective of 
graduating scientists who need not rely 
on a personal history of simple faith 
and lowly works, but who can meet and 
beat the rigid competition for excel- 
lence in these demanding and exacting 
disciplines. Let us graduate teachers 
who will add prestige to the profession 
and not depend upon their profession 
to give them prestige. Let us be sure 
that we are graduating men and women 
who have courage and integrity to 
stand up for their rights and who can 
fight intelligently for work. Those of us 
who have responsibility for shaping the 
lives of our future citizens have a ter- 
rifying responsibility. We need not be 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of the 
task. 
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Section B: Mental Disease Among Native and Foreign-Born 
Negroes in New York State 


BENJAMIN MALZBERG 


New York State Department of Mental Hygiene 


TUDIES OF THE PREVALENCE OF 
eewras DISEASE AMONG NEGROES 
HAVE SHOWN THAT THEY HAVE HIGHER 
RATES OF MENTAL DISEASE than the 
white population.’ Further analyses 
have shown that rates of mental dis- 
ease are higher for a migrant popula- 
tion than for a non-migrating popula- 
tion? Since the great majority of 
Negroes in New York State are 
migrants, having been born elsewhere 
in the United States, they were subject 
to a greater degree than the white pop- 
ulation to the influences, personal and 
social, that are associated with the 
occurrence of mental disease. 

Internal migration is not the only 
form of social movement, however. 
Populations move from country to 
country, and from continent to conti- 
nent. Just as internal migrants have 
higher rates of mental disease than 
non-migrants, we find higher rates for 
immigrants than for the native popula- 
tion.’ Such studies have been limited 
hitherto to the white population. It 
therefore becomes of interest to see 
what differences may exist in this re- 
spect between Negroes born in the 
United States and foreign-born 
Negroes. The primary data for this 
analysis consist of first admissions to 
all hospitals for mental disease in New 
York State during three fiscal years 
from July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1941. 
During these years, there were 3,908 
Negro first admissions, of whom 3,461, 
or 88.6 per cent, were born in the 
United States, and 447, or 11.4 per 
cent, were foreign-born. The great 





'Malzberg, Benjamin. Social and Biological 
Aspects of Mental Disease. Utica, N. Y.; State 

ospitals Press, 1940. Chapter IX. 

* Malzberg, Benjamin. “Migration and Men- 
tal Disease Among Negroes in New York State.” 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology. 21: 
No, 1, January-March, 1938. 

* See reference (1). Chapter VI. 


majority of the foreign-born Negroes 
came from the West Indies. 

Among the native Negro population, 
the largest group of first admissions 
consisted of dementia praecox, which 
included 996 cases, or 28.8 ou cent of 
the total. Psychoses with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis and general paresis fol- 
lowed with 15.1 and 15.0 per cent, 
respectively. The alcoholic psychoses 
included 11.8 per cent. Dementia prae- 
cox was relatively more prevalent 
among the foreign-born Negroes, repre- 
senting 32.4 per cent of the total. Psy- 
choses with cerebral arteriosclerosis 
and general paresis followed among the 
foreign-born with 19.4 and 13.2 per 
cent, respectively. 

Table I summarizes the average 
annual rates per 100,000 corresponding 
general population. The crude rate of 
the foreign-born Negroes was 290.5, 
compared with 221.9 for the native 
population. With the exception of the 
alcoholic psychoses, the rates for the 
foreign-born Negroes were in excess 
with respect to all of the major groups 
of psychoses. 

Such statistics are a good illustra- 
tion, however, of the possibility of 
drawing false conclusions, when popu- 
lations are considered in toto, without 
reference to the distributions with 
respect to age and sex. Thus, Negroes 
living in New York State and born in 
the United States had a median age of 
only 28.6 years, compared with 42.8 
years for the foreign-born Negroes.‘ 
The lower quartiles were 15.7 years for 
native Negroes, compared with 36.4 
years for the foreign-born. Further- 
more, the sex ratio was 83.1 males to 
100 females among the native-born 


4 Computed from data in Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940 Population. Character. 
istics of the nonwhite Population by Race. 

Washington, D. C. Pages 59 and 69. 
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TABLE II 


AverAGE ANNUAL STANDARDIZED* Rates OF First ADMIssIoNs AMONG NEGROES 
to ALL HospiTats FoR MEnTAL DisEAsE IN NEw York State, 1939-1941, 
CiassiFIeD AccorpiInG To NATIvITY 








Males 


Total 


Females 





414. 


2+ 
Foreign-born.............. 356.5 + 


10.4 6+ 7.6 it 6 
25.3 2929+22.7 328.8 + 17. 


0. 281 351. 3 
5 | 








as standard, 


Negroes, compared with a ratio of 97.4 
to 100 among the foreign-born. Thus, 
the age distribution and the sex pro- 
portion both tended to raise the rate 
of first admissions for the foreign born, 
and to lower that for the native-born, 
since the rate of first admissions is 
higher for males, and advances with 


age. 
The unadjusted rates showed an ex- 
cess on the part of the foreign-born 
Negroes in the ratio of 1.3 to 1. This 
resulted, however, from the weighting 
of the rate for the native-born Negroes 
with the lower specific rates at the 
younger ages, and a weighting of the 
rates for the foreign-born Negroes with 
the higher specific rates at the older 
ages. If one compares the rates at cor- 
responding ages, it appears that there 
was little difference at ages under 40 
between the native and foreign-born 
Negroes, Beyond age 40, however, the 
rates for the native-born were in great 
excess, especially between ages 40 
and 54. 
_Itis clear, therefore, that considera- 
tion must be given to the influences of 
the age factor, and the varying sex 
proportions. This was done by adjust- 
ing the age specific rates of first admis- 
sions to the population of New York 
State on a 1, 1940, distributed in 
intervals of five years, beginning with 
age 15, and distributed in the sex pro- 
portions of that date. The adjusted 
(standardized) rates were 351.7 per 
5 Ibid. 


* Population of New York State April 1, 1940, aged 15 years or over (in intervals of 5 years) taken 


100,000 population for the native 
Negroes, and 328.8 for the foreign- 
Negroes. Owing to the relatively small 
populations, the difference is not statis- 
tically significant. It is nevertheless, 
of importance that the difference re- 
verses the direction shown by all 
previous studies. Instead of being in 
excess, the foreign-born Negroes had a 
lower rate of total first admissions. 

Further analysis shows that the 
higher rate for the native population 
arose only in the case of the males. 
Between ages 25 and 74, the rates for 
native male Negroes were uniformly in 
excess of the corresponding rates for 
the foreign-born. As a result, the stand- 
ardized rate for the native male 
Negroes was 414.2, compared with only 
356.5 for the foreign-born. The former 
was in excess in the ratio of 1.2 tol. A 
similar adjustment for the females 
shows, however, that foreign-born 
females had a slightly higher rate than 
native females. The standardized rates 
were 292.9 and 281.6, respectively, the 
former being in excess in the ratio of 
1.04 to 1. 

Is there a reasonable explanation for 
the reversal of the trend among male 
Negroes? We can probably exclude the 
factor of biological selection within the 
two groups of Negroes. There is no evi- 
dence of a biological superiority of the 
foreign-born Negroes, who were pri- 
marily West Indians. However, there 
is evidence of a marked social dif- 
ference. The psychological effects of 
race discrimination are not as potent 
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in the development of West Indians. 
The social results of this greater free- 
dom are clearly evident. Thus, the ed- 
ucational achievements of the foreign- 
born male Negroes were higher than 
those for the native-born. The median 
number of years of school completed 
were 8.0 for the foreign and 7.7 for 
the native-born. Of the former, 11.6 
per cent had completed high school 
compared with 7.6 per cent of the 
native-born. Of the former, 7.1 per 
cent had been to college, including 3.4 
per cent who had completed 4 or more 
years. The corresponding percentages 
for the native male Negroes were 5.3 
and 2.2.° A social discriminant may be 
observed in the fact that 64.1 per cent 
of the male foreign-born Negroes were 
living as head of the household in a 
private household, compared with only 
32.7 per cent of the native male 
Negroes.’ Only 8.8 per cent of the 
former were living with relatives, com- 
pared with 39.9 per cent of the native 
male Negroes. 

In 1940, 75.1 per cent of the foreign 
male Negroes were employed in the 
labor force, compared with 66.9 per 
cent of the native Negroes. Only 4.1 
per cent of the former were in emer- 
gency work, compared with 12.7 per 
cent of the native male Negroes.’ A 
larger proportion of foreign-born males 
were engaged in occupations implying 
a higher economic status. Thus, they 
were in relative excess in the profes- 
sional groups, proprietors and mana- 
gers, clerical and sales workers, and 
craftsmen.’ The foreign-born male 
Negroes in New York State therefore 
had a higher social and economic sta- 
tus than native male Negroes, contrary 
to that which is found among the white 
population. It is well-known that 
foreign whites have an economic status 
inferior to that of natives. Rates of first 
admissions vary with economic status, 
being relatively low among the more 
affluent elements of the population. It 
is therefore probable, that the better 


6 Tbid., pages 65 and 71. 
7 [bid., pages 63 and 71. 
8 Tbid., pages 66 and 72. 
® I[bid., pages 67 and 73. 
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social position of the foreign male 
Negroes counterbalanced the other. 
wise deleterious influences associated 
with migration. 

On the other hand, we do not find 
the same outcome among female 
Negroes. The age specific rates of first 
admissions differed only slightly among 
the native and foreign-born, being 
higher for the native in some age inter. 
vals and lower for others. The stand- 
ardized rate was slightly higher for the 
foreign-born. There were no outstand- 
ing social differences between the two 
groups (using the same criteria as for 
the males). The remaining hypothesis 
with respect to the higher rate of first 
admissions among the foreign females 
must rest upon the consideration that 
emigration has been felt to be a more 
up-rooting experience for females than 
for males. The higher rate for foreign 
female Negroes is in accord with cor- 
responding experience for foreign white 
females. 


PsycHOSES WITH CEREBRAL 
ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


There were 523 native Negro first 
admissions with psychoses with cere- 
bral arteriosclerosis during the three 
years ended June 30, 1941. There were 
87 such first admissions among the 
foreign-born Negroes. It is apparent 
(see Table III) that the rates for native 
male Negroes were in significant ex- 
cess, resulting in a standardized rate of 
242.6 and 171.9 for the native and 
foreign-born, respectively. Foreign- 
born females, however, had a standard- 
ized rate of 253.7, compared with only 
209.6 for the native-born. We may also 
note the fact that foreign-born Negro 
females had a higher rate than foreign- 
born males, whereas the rate for native 
male Negroes exceeded that for the 
foreign-born females. 


DEMENTIA PRAECOX 


Personality factors play an impor- 
tant part in dementia praecox. They 
tend to outweigh the anticipated effects 
of more favorable environments. Con- 
sequently, the results with respect to 
the prevalence of dementia praecox 
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TABLE III 


AvERAGE ANNUAL STANDARDIZED* RaTEs OF First ADMISSIONS WITH PsyYCHOSES 
WITH CEREBRAL ARTERIOSCLEROSIS AMONG NEGROES TO ALL HospitTats 


ror Mentat Disease in New York State, 1939-1941, CLAssiFIED 


AccorDING To NatTIivitTy 











Reeep-born. ............- 




















AvERAGE ANNUAL STANDARDIZED* Rares or First ADMISSIONS WITH DEMENTIA 


TABLE IV 


* Population of New York State April 1, 1940, aged 45 years or over (in intervals of 5 years) taken 
as standard. 





Prarcox AMonc NEGROES To ALL HospiTats ror MENTAL DISEASE IN 
New York Strate, 1939-1941, Ciassiriep Accorpinc To NATIVITY 








Total 









|” ET Re eee 76.8 + 
82.2 + 


Foreign-born .............6. 


+ 2.3 
+ 9.1 
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as standard. 


among Negroes differ from the general 
picture for the entire group of first ad- 
missions. The higher rates for foreign- 
born Negroes, both males and females, 
are clearly apparent. (See Table IV). 
The standardized rates were as follows: 
native male Negroes, 76.8; foreign male 
Negroes, 82.2; native female Negroes, 
68.6; foreign female Negroes, 103.0. 
We may note that the rate for foreign- 
born females exceeded that for native 
females in a greater ratio than that for 
the males. 


GENERAL PARESIS 


The number of first admissions with 
general paresis among foreign Negro 
females was too few to permit detailed 
analysis. In the case of the males, how- 
ever, the rates for the native Negroes 
exceeded those for the foreign Negroes 
at almost all ages. This resulted in 


* Population of New York State April 1, 1940, aged 15 years or over (in intervals of 5 years) taken 







standardized* rates of 76.6 + 4.4 and 
57.7 + 10.2 for the native and foreign- 
born, respectively, the former being in 
excess in the ratio of 1.3 to 1. The 
better environment of the West Indian 
Negroes probably accounts for a lower 
incidence of syphilis among them. 


A.LcoHoLic PsycHOosEs 


As in the case of general paresis, no 
comparison can be made _ between 
native and foreign female Negroes be- 
cause of the few such first admissions 
among the foreign group. Among 
males, however, the differences were 
marked. Native Negroes had higher 
rates of first admissions with alcoholic 
psychoses than foreign Negroes at all 


* Population of New York State April 1, 1940, 
aged 15 years or over (in intervals of 5 years) 
taken as standard. 
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ages, resulting in standardized** rates 
of 64.8 + 4.4 and 25.8 + 6.9 for the 
native and foreign male Negroes 
respectively, a ratio of 2.5 to 1. As with 
general paresis, this may probably be 
attributed to the differences in environ- 
ment between the two groups. 


NEGROES AND WHITES 


One further comparison may be 
made. It has been shown that Negroes 
have, in general, higher rates of first 
admissions to hospitals for mental dis- 
ease than the white population. How 
are these comparisons affected by 
nativity? Among the native-born, the 
standardized rates for Negroes were in 
excess in all major categories. For 
males, the rates for total first admis- 
sions were in the ratio of 2.9 to 1. Other 
ratios were as follows: general paresis 
7.5 to 1; alcoholic psychoses, 3.4 to 1; 
psychoses with cerebral arteriosclero- 
sis, 3.7 to 1; dementia praecox, 2.4 to 1. 
Native female Negroes had higher 
standardized rates than native white 
females in the following ratios: total 
first admissions, 2.3 to 1; psychoses 
with cerebral arteriosclerosis, 4.3 to 1; 
dementia praecox, 2.3 to 1. 

When the foreign-born are com- 
pared, we find a similar excess of the 
rates for Negroes over those for whites. 
The ratios for males were as follows: 
total first admissions, 2.3 to 1; general 
paresis, 4.6 to 1; alcoholic psychoses, 
2.1 to 1; psychoses with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis, 2.1 to 1; dementia 
praecox, 1.9 to 1. The ratios of the 
rates of foreign Negro females to 
foreign whites are as follows: total first 
admissions, 2.2 to 1; psychoses with 
cerebral arteriosclerosis, 2.8 to 1; 
dementia praecox, 2.2 to 1. 

Thus it appears clear that Negroes 
had higher rates of first admissions 
than whites to hospitals for mental dis- 
ease in New York State. It is also 
significant, however, that the dif- 
ferences were greater among the native 
populations than among the foreign- 
born, with but one exception. Among 


** Population of New York State April 1, 
1940, aged 20 years or over (in intervals of 5 
years) taken as standard. 











females with dementia praecox, the 
excess of the Negro rate was greater 
for the foreign than for the native 


group. 
SUMMARY 


This is a study of the relative dis. 
tribution of mental disease among 
native and foreign-born Negroes in 
New York State, as measured by rates 
of first admissions to all hospitals for 
mental disease. The data consist of 
first admissions during three fiscal 
years, which began on July 1, 1938 and 
ended June 30, 1941. There were 3,461 
first admissions during this period 
among native Negroes, and 447 among 
the foreign-born. The average annual 
rates of first admissions per 100,000 
corresponding population were 221.9 
and 290.5, respectively. However, 
summary, or average rates depend toa 
high degree upon the age and sex pro- 
portions of the general population. Age 
specific rates increase with advancing 
age, and are higher for males than for 
females. Foreign-born Negroes were 
older than the native-born, and in- 
cluded a higher proportion of males. 
Consequently, it was necessary to 
adjust for these two factors. When the 
average annual rates were adjusted to 
a common base, it then appeared that 
foreign-born Negroes had a lower rate 
than the native-born, the rates being 
328.8 and 351.7, respectively. 

However, this occurred only with 
respect to males. Foreign-born Negro 
males had an adjusted rate of 356.5, 
compared with 414.2 for native male 
Negroes. Among female Negroes, on 
the contrary, the average annual 
adjusted rates were 292.9 for the 
foreign-born, and 281.6 for the 
native-born. 

Comparison of certain census data 
for 1940 indicated that the foreign-born 
male Negroes, mostly of West Indian 
origin, were living in more favorable 
environmental circumstances than the 
native male Negroes. It is therefore 
suggested that a superior environment 
may have resulted in a lower rate of 
first admissions to hospitals for mental 
disease among foreign-born Negroes. 
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This is contrary to the results for the 
white population. Among the latter, an 
inferior economic status of the foreign- 
born is associated with a higher rate 
of first admission. 

This explanation does not hold for 
Negro females. Among the latter, the 
difference in rates, though small, in- 
dicates an excess for the foreign-born. 
Contrary to the males, the general 
census data do not indicate any marked 
social differences between native and 
foreign-born female Negroes. It is 
therefore probable, as shown in 
previous studies, that emigration re- 
quires a more difficult process of 
adjustment for females than for males. 

Dementia praecox represents an 
important departure from the preced- 
ing trend. Both male and female 
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foreign-born Negroes had higher rates 
of first admissions than the native 
Negroes. Inherent personality factors 
are very important in this disorder, and 
apparently outweigh the effects of a 
more favorable environment. Native 
Negro males, however, have higher 
rates of first admissions with general 
paresis and alcoholic psychoses than 
foreign-born Negro males. 

Previous studies have shown that 
Negroes have higher rates of mental 
disease than the white population. This 
excess continues when native Negroes 
are compared with native whites. It is 
also true when foreign-born Negroes 
are compared with foreign-born whites. 
With but one exception, the relative 
differences were greater for the native 
populations than for the foreign-born. 











Section C: Protecting the Negro Teacher 


Joun W. Davis 


The Department of Teacher Information and Security of the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. 


HE NAACP Lecat DEFENSE AND 

EpucaTIonAL Funp, Inc., was 
established on October 11, 1939 as a 
corporation under the laws of the State 
of New York; and the United States 
Treasury Department certified the 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
Inc., on April 30, 1940 as a tax deduc- 
tible organization under the Federal 
Internal Revenue Code. The purposes 
of this organization are: 


1. To render free legal aid to 
Negroes who are the victims of legal 
injustices because of their race and 
color and cannot afford to engage the 
services of qualified legal counsel. 


2. To seek and promote educational 
opportunities denied to Negroes be- 
cause of their race and color. 


3. To make public information on 
educational facilities and inequali- 
ties furnished Negroes out of public 
funds. 

4. To make public the status of the 
Negro in American life. 


5. To gain, through legal action, full 
citizenship for all Negro Americans. 


Recent efforts of the Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund’s attorneys, 
under the direction of Thurgood 
Marshall, to remove racial barriers and 
legal injustices suffered by Negroes 
have been successful in many areas of 
human life and liberty—the right to 
vote, education, transportation, hous- 
ing, employment and public facilities. 
Important victories include: (1) the 
right of Negroes to attend public 
schools on a non-discriminatory basis, 
(2) the abolition of segregation in inter- 
state railroad coaches, buses and sta- 
tion waiting rooms, (3) the right of 
Negroes to vote in “white primaries” 
in the South, (4) equal salaries for 
Negro teachers in the South, (5) out- 
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lawing restrictive covenants and city 
ordinances barring Negroes from 
“white” neighborhoods, and (6) the 
out-lawing ep segregation in pub. 
lic parks, golf courses and recreational 
facilities. Of these, the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the School Segrega- 
tion Cases are the most far-reaching in 
terms of their effect on the Negro 
teacher. For these decisions discard 
the “‘separate but equal” doctrine of 
the Plessy case of 1896 and provide 
that segregation in public schools is 
unconstitutional. 

Shortly after the decision of the 
Supreme Court banning segregation in 
the public schools of the country was 
handed down in 1954, Thurgood Mar- 
shall, Director-Counsel of the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
Inc., sensed the need of and announced 
plans for the establishment of a special 
department to protect the Negro 
teacher from arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory loss of employment. It was felt 
that in the processes of public school 
desegregation the Negro teachers 
would need protection. Justification of 
this feeling has been found in the wil- 
lingness of many communities to in- 
tegrate pupils but not teachers. Speak- 
ing on this point in Atlanta, Georgia, 
one week after the May 17, 1954 
decision, Mr. Marshall “‘insist[ed] that 
there shall be integration at all levels 
including the assignment of teacher 
personnel on a_ non-discriminatory 
basis.” Continuing, Mr. Marshall 
pledged that, “the fullest resources of 
the Association, including the legal 
staff, the research staff and educational 
specialists on the staff, will be utilized 
to insure that there will be no discrim- 
ination against teachers as a result of 
integration.” The Department was or- 
ganized in January 1955. 

It is important to note that as early 
as 1950, long before the recent decisions 
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of the Supreme Court in the School 
Segregation Cases, the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund began 
its preparation for meeting the current 
problems of protecting Negro teachers 
from discriminatory loss of employ- 
ment growing out of desegregation in 
public education. Field studies, educa- 
tional activities and test suits were 
conducted in New Jersey and Indiana 
and the several individual school dis- 
tricts in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Ohio where public schools were then 
engaged in transitions from racially 
segregated to integrated schools. As a 
result of those activities, the record 
shows that, although there was some 
loss of employment at the outset, not 
only were Negro teachers rehired but 
their numbers were increased at the 
end. Equally significant, this exper- 
ience taught that effective preventive 
steps and remedial actions are gen- 
erally available or can be contrived to 
preserve qualified Negro teachers from 
professional mortality. 

In January 1955, several months 
after the decision in the School Segre- 
gation Cases the Special Department of 
Teacher Information and Security be- 
gan to deal exclusively with the job of 
protecting qualified Negro teachers in 
the South who were or might be caught 
in the backlash of desegregation. A 
director, field personnel and staff coun- 
sel were secured to work on this impor- 
tant assignment in line with the reserve 
of know-how developed out of earlier 
experiences. 

First, the Department established 
liaison with and secured cooperation 
from the several state associations of 
Negro teachers plus other professional 
organizations and agencies interested 
in the welfare and advancement of 
teachers, e.g., the National Education 
Association and its Defense Commis- 
sion, state and local parent teacher 
associations, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, etc. State and local school ad- 
ministrators in the South were also 
sounded out on their attitudes toward 
the utilization of Negro teachers in in- 
tegrated schools. Helpful contacts were 
also established with colleges, universi- 
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ties and teacher training institutions 
in the interest of Negro teachers. 

Second, the Department sponsored, 
encouraged or participated in confer- 
ences of teachers and meetings of other 
professional educational organizations 
having a special interest in the future 
of the Negro teachers. Illustrative of 
achievements under this phase of the 
activities of the Department is the 
presentation to and adoption by the 
American Teachers Association of a 
plan to have set up a continuing survey 
of job opportunities for Negro teachers 
with a placement service for those who 
would lose their jobs because of 
desegregation and a reserve fund to 
sustain them during the period that 
they are jobless. 

Third, the Department made a com- 
pilation of the school laws and court 
decisions which are concerned with the 
employment rights of teachers and the 
reciprocal duties of their employers. 

Fourth, legal counsel assigned to the 
Department have drafted blueprints 
for legal action on behalf of teacher 
problems which have arisen to date in 
Georgia, Missouri, Oklahoma and Vir- 
ginia. As a result of these activities the 
Georgia State Board of Education, for 
example, repealed a regulation which 
would have penalized any teacher who 
belonged to the NAACP or advocated 
racial integration in public schools; the 
Missouri State Department of Educa- 
tion took affirmative steps to persuade 
local school boards to reemploy the 
Negro teachers who had lost their 
jobs in the desegregation process; and 
court suits were initiated in West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee on behalf of 
teachers whose contracts were not re- 
newed. The West Virginia cases were 
successfully concluded and the Ten- 
nessee case is still pending in the state 
supreme court. 

At present preparations are under- 
way to file a series of cases in Missouri 
and Oklahoma; the first two of these 
were filed last December in behalf of 
Negro teachers formerly employed in 
Moberly, Missouri and in Kingfisher 
County, Oklahoma. Plans for the 
future, in addition to these law suits 
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and similar remedial actions, include 
the following: 


One, a compilation of rules and regu- 
lations of state and local boards of ed- 
ucation, especially those provisions 
thereof which deal with teachers em- 
ployment and tenure rights; 


Two, the formulation of blueprints 
for legal action in those states where 
litigation has yet to be initiated; 


Three, the preparation and dissem- 
ination of a series of pamphlets, cover- 
ing each of the southern states, which 
will inform Negro teachers of their 
rights plus the procedures available for 
the redress of infringements upon those 
rights. 


Four, in addition to this, and because 
experience shows that maximum 
security is more likely where there are 
integrated professional teachers’ or- 
ganizations, plans are under-way to 
intensify efforts on behalf of mergers 
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between or open-membership within 
the Negro and _ white _ teachers’ 
organizations. 


The Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, Inc., through its Department of 
Teacher Information and Security is 
working to make the victory of the 
Supreme Court’s decision out-lawing 
segregation in the public schools of 
America not a victory for Negroes 
alone but for all of the American 
people. This will not be an easy 
achievement in view of the tactics 
employed by those whose sole object 
is to delay the benefits of desegregation 
to America and the free world. The 
fight for success is worth the price re- 
quired to achieve it, but the displace- 
ment of Negro teachers shall not be a 
part of the price. And the Department 
of Teacher Information and Security is 
specifically charged with seeing that 
the Negro teacher will not be vic- 
timized in the process. 








INTRODUCTION 


Any StupIEs OF GRADES HAVE 
BEEN MADE BY CoLLEGEs. Most 
of these studies have been made by 
registrars and deans. This work, in- 
volving extra hours, is carried on 
months after the grades have been re- 
ported. It is the practise at the Fort 
Valley State College that an analysis 
of the grades given by each instructor 
in the college in a given quarter of the 
academic year be prepared. The faculty 
generally receives this analysis with 
considerable interest and discussion. It 
is a certainty that each instructor in- 
terprets the analysis according to his 
own individual system of academic 
values and objectives. There has been 
a great deal of faculty discussion con- 
cerning the kind of interpretation that 
generally is applied to this kind of 
analysis and the conclusions which 
may be drawn from it. Sensing that 
this discussion needed a summariza- 
tion and more investigation, a start 
was made to ascertain and identify the 
factors which may account for the 
variation in grading practises that 
exists on the campus of the Fort Valley 
State College. An effort was made to 
determine the relative effect each of 
these factors may have had on such 
variation. 

Most instructors energetically and 
defiantly defend individual grading 
practises and distribution. The state- 
ment most often set forth is that the 
relative level of grading of the various 
departmental instructors is character- 
istic of the values held and academic 
integrity of the instructor and depart- 
ment. After studying the reports of 
grade analysis and distribution, one 
may question the validity of this 
assumption. However such a conclu- 
sion can not be drawn safely and 
validly until certain factors have been 
considered. It is the purpose of this 
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paper to explore the degree to which 
certain factors may make for variation 
in grading practises among the depart- 
ments of the college. 

The data for this study were col- 
lected by means of instructors’ grade 
reports. From this form the per cent 
of the letter grades (A, B, C, D, F, I) 
given by each instructor in each de- 
partment of the college was computed 
for the Spring Quarter of 1955. If one 
assumes that a letter grade of “‘C’’ is an 
average grade, the relative level of 
grading of each department may be 
determined by comparing the per cent 
of A’s and B’s against the per cent of 
D’s, F's, and I’s.! If the per cent of 
A’s and B’s is subtracted from the per 
cent of the D’s, F’s, and I’s, a grading 
index is obtained. This grading index, 
G.I., is a rough, single index of grading. 
This system of arriving at a Grade 
Index was employed by Morris of the 
University of Georgia in a study of 
grading variations. Since a compari- 
son of indexes will be made between 
Fort Valley College and the University, 
the Morris system was employed. 


GraDeE INDEXES 


The grading indexes of the depart- 
ments of the Fort Valley State College 
for the Spring Quarter, 1955 appear in 
Table I, and a comparison of the Grade 
Indexes at Fort Valley State College 
and the University of Georgia are pre- 
sented in Table II. 

Among the conditions or factors 
which influence the grading procedure 
making for variation are the following: 


Quality of Students 


Departments with high grade averages 
and the instructors in these depart- 


1 An “I’”’ grade is a temporary grade given to 
indicate that the work of the student, otherwise 
satisfactory, was incomplete at the time of mak- 
ing the grade report. This grade may be changed 
to either a “D” or an “F.” 
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TABLE I 


GRADING INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS OF THE Fort VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 


Spring Quarter, 1955 . 








Grading 
Department A’s, B’s_ D’s, F’s, I’s Index Rank Order 


Social Science 32% 27% 5 
Mathematics 31 15 16 
Science 38 18 20 
Languages 40 15 25 
English 37 12 25 
Bus. & Sec. Science 43 6 37 
Music 50 10 40 
Art 45 2 43 
Home Economics 49 + 45 
Education 55 10 45 
Agriculture 54 7 51 
Library Science 65 61 
Health & Physical 

Education 89 88 
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Total 44 14 30 








TABLE II 


A Comparison or Grape [npeEx or Forr VA.LiLey State COLLEGE AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Spring Quarter, 1955 


~——I 








Index 
Grading Index difference Rank Order 


Ft. Univ. of Ft. Univ. of 
Valley Ga.* Valley Ga* 


Department/Course 





Science (Biology) 20 —12 
Physical Science/Math 16 —+4 
Bus./Bus. Ed & Sec. Sci. 37 28 
Social Science 5 13 
Languages 25 6 
Agriculture 51 31 
Arts 43 46 
Education 45 64 
Home Economics 45 72 
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Total 30 30 








* From a study reported by Van Cleve Morris, grades for Fall Quarter, 1950. 
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ments employ many mechanics and 
techniques of defense when questioned 
regarding high grade averages. A 
favorite conclusion is that their de- 
partment attracts a higher quality of 
student, a better prepared high school 
product. In the main, this is not the 
case. The writer on occasion at another 
college attempted to show the relation- 
ship between the test score (test ad- 
ministered prior to the course) and the 
first semester grades. For example, by 
means of the expectancy table, the 
relationship between the test score of 
performance in the English examina- 
tion and the first semester grade earned 
in Freshman English was determined. 
In this instance, there was not a posi- 
tive relationship between the quality 
of student according to test scores and 
the grades granted by the instructor. 
This was true for most freshmen 
courses and instructors. There is little 
evidence at hand to support the 
assumption that there is a positive 
correlation between quality of student 
and instructors’ grades. 


High Level Teaching 


A reason less often stated sets forth the 
possibility that a high level of teaching, 
lager “the hae yanking: 

good” teaching, is in action in those 
departments in which the grade aver- 
age is high. By and large, this is but a 
possibility and, in most cases, a myth. 
Those faculty and administrative 
members having knowledge of the 
teaching being carried on in the class- 
rooms are aware that all teaching in 
high grade average departments is not 
all “good” teaching. Conversely, all 
teaching carried on in low grade aver- 
age departments is not “poor” teach- 
ing. One would be inclined to question 
those departments in which failure 
rates reach 30 to 50 per cent. Using 
this as a criterion of the elusive “good” 
teaching, it is noted that the failing 
rate of departments does not approxi- 
mate this level but in one department, 
Social Science, However, no reliable 
data exist by which this hypothesis 
could be tested. Determining the 
quality of students is a task which does 
not offer the difficulties encountered in 
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determining the relationship between 
grading and teaching quality. Research 
has not found ready tools, techniques, 
and instruments to deal effectively, re- 
liably, and objectively with this prob- 
lem. Although the instruments of test- 
ing are not wholly perfect, they have 
long since been regarded as accurate, 
objective, and reliable when compared 
with the techniques drived for ascer- 
taining, measuring, and evaluating 
“‘good” teaching. Certainly more study 
needs to be conducted in this area. 


Admissions Selectivity 


The question of admission to college is 
of vital importance. Admission to col- 
lege is one point at which the admis- 
sions officer tries to determine whether 
the prospective student has a reason- 
able chance to succeed and to be happy 
in his chosen institution and course of 
study. The criteria usually employed 
are well known. These criteria tend to 
weed out the weaker applicant. The 
qualities of applicants measured are 
much the same qualities measured in 
the classroom activities by the letter 


grade system of the college. Although 
few screening devices are actually em- 
ployed at Fort Valley, two standing 
devices, the Sophomore and Senior 


Comprehensive Examinations, are 
used, This screening yields a group of 
students more capable of earning the 
higher grades. Hence since all depart- 
ments are recipients of students who 
have passed through these screens, this 
factor is of little or no significance in 
this discussion. 


Guidance Services 


Although the college has a vigorous and 
active student guidance services pro- 
gram, each department carries on guid- 
ance and counseling services to stu- 
dents, especially majors. Such services 
are directed toward providing the kind 
and quality of educational services 
needed by the individual student. But 
this responsibility has a corresponding 
obligation, the development of the 
self-realization and understanding by 
the student of his own individual 
talents, interests, limitations, and 
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capacity and the redirection of that 
talent toward goals which lie within 
the possibility of his abilities and limi- 
tations. This function is enhanced by 
the core of courses embraced in the 
General Education program. These 
courses are required for all freshmen 
Among these courses is a course, an 
orientation course, designed to bring 
about this self realization and under- 
standing. A test battery is adminis- 
tered in which capacity, achievement, 
personality, interest and aptitude are 
measured. These results act as tools 
which serve to acquaint and evaluate 
assets and liabilities and which aid the 
student to realize his abilities. In this 
way many students are redirected into 
areas more in keeping with inventory 
results, findings, interests, and talents. 

Remedial courses in English and 
mathematics are offered for freshmen 
and some few upperclassmen. Upon 
declaration of the major departmental 
objective by the upperclass student, 
his performance, academic and social, 
together with all information gathered 
through testing and observation during 
his lower division years are weighed 
and considered in the light of the de- 
mands, characteristics, and perform- 
ance to be expected of students enter- 
ing the particular department. The 
process thus described is, in the main, 
the guidance services and the proced- 
ures afforded students in the selection 
process. 


Self-direction and freedom of choice 


The statements by Mort and Williams? 
illustrates the principle that people 
tend to work and learn best when 
activities have meaning for them. They 
state the following: 


1. No one learns without feeling 
some urge to learn. 

2. A person learns most quickly and 
lastingly what has meaning for him, 
3. All learning occurs through at- 
tempts to satisfy needs or tasks. 


2 Paul R. Mort and Vincent Williams, Modern 
Educational Practises, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1950. Pp. 401-4. 
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4. Interest is a source of power in 
motivating learning. 

5. A_ person 
activity. 

6. Participation enhances learning. 


learns by his own 


Summarily, we may expect an in- 
dividual to do best those things in 
which he is interested, participates, and 
contributes as an active person. There 
will be meaning in the task for him and 
he will have selected the task as one 
worthy of his efforts. In the collegiate 
educational process, the exposing to 
and understanding of the cultural 
heritage of man is usually a distasteful, 
undesired, and painful phase of experi- 
ences to the young beginning student. 
This recapitulation of human experi- 
ences is found in the core of courses, 
General Education Program. This fac- 
tor of student reluctance is reflected 
to an indeterminate degree in the rela- 
tively low grading index of the General 
Education Program. Evidence is not 
presented here to make for conclusions 
regarding the degree to which this fac- 
tor operates. However a comparison 
of the grading index of departments 
and Lower Division courses of the col- 
lege makes it apparent that this factor 
possibly is not as influential as may 
have been presumed. The variability 
between the two sets of data is negli- 
gible. The remedial courses offered the 
freshmen probably play a significant 
part in the evidence presented. Even 
though there are variations, the pat- 
tern changes but slightly. There is 
greater similarity of grading practises 
in the Lower Division than in the total 
college. 


Courses for Lower and Upper Classmen 


Even though screening devices are set 
up at time of admission, selectivity 
must continue throughout the college 
years. If the ultimate goals and objec- 
tives of education are to be fully real- 
ized and faith held with the philosophy 
of the college and with those who 
provide the financial necessities of in- 
stitutional life, a continuous selectivity 
process must be maintained. The less 
talented must be identified and re- 
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direction provided. If this is true, then 
the upperclass group is the more able, 
talented, and mature group of the col- 
lege. Inspection of the student dis- 
tribution of departmental courses re- 
veals that 75 per cent of the students 
enrolled in the college departmental 
courses are upperclassmen. A compari- 
son of the grading index of depart- 
ments, Lower Division and Upper 
Division, reveals a greater proportion 
of the Lower Division in both distribu- 
tions, and an accompanying relatively 
lower grading index that is singular to 
their departmental courses. 

Further comparison shows that there 
is little difference in the grading indexes 
of Lower and Upper Music and Art. 
On the other hand, the remaining 
courses show considerable differences. 
For example, social sciences, mathema- 
tics, and science show sharp differences. 


Interest and Aptitude 


As has been pointed out, one may ex- 
pect a student to spend more time and 
energy on the study of his major in- 
terest. The majors in any department 
may be expected to be more mature 
and able individuals. It would appear 
that these individuals would earn the 
higher grades. Since their number 
seemingly exceeds that of the Lower 
Division group, it would influence 
grading practises. 

The factor of excellence as a result 
of professional motivation as against 
pure scholarship is not a point worthy 
of prolonged discussion. The interest 
and aptitude possessed by students in 
major areas would be a common prop- 
erty, but a varying one. In all fafrness, 
It must be pointed out that this situa- 
tion is perhaps oversimplified. Never- 
theless, it is a possibility. The point in 
question and its effect needs documen- 
tated by a study designed to yield the 
desired data. 


Negro Higher Education 


The fundamental task of any insti- 
tution of higher education is to prepare 
and equip, within their potentialities, 
men and women to carry on the intri- 
cate, difficult and necessary functions 
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demanded for living in a modern dem- 
ocratic society. The hierarchy of tasks 
in which these young people will engage 
are of varying degrees of importance, 
complexity, and necessity. In turn, the 
characteristics and personal equipment 
prerequisite for life activity are corres- 
pondingly varied. It is the obligation of 
the college to guide, direct, and counsel 
the varied talents of these individuals. 
This demands continuous maintenance 
of high standards, academic integrity, 
and high level of teaching. To lower 
these standards would be to jeopard- 
ize society and the social structure 
itself. 

A second fact of the college respon- 
sibility must be to raise the level and 
standard of education and training as 
well as the well-being of all members of 
society. In Georgia this is best stated, 
“Help one million Georgians help 
Georgia”. This is accomplished by 
seeking out and assisting as many in- 
dividuals who desire and seek instruc- 
tion and training as is possible within 
physical limitations. The public in- 
stitution is fast becoming a character- 
istic of the public school system in 
America, the secondary system. It is 
being more and more considered as an 
extension or continuation of the 
secondary instructional program. 
Social class, lineage, or racial heritage 
is no longer the barrier of old to educa- 
tional opportunity. The American 
heritage defines educational oppor- 
tunity as a privilege and a right of uni- 
versal proportions and available to all. 
This places upon the college the bur- 
den of discriminating with objectivity 
and validity those individuals who are 
capable of becoming better educated 
beings, better performers of their 
democratic citizenship responsibilities, 
and sincere and honest strivers to learn. 
If this is true, then consideration and 
weight of grading systems must reflect 
principles of democracy for the 
mediocre as well as for the talented. 

Negro education, particularly in the 
state of Georgia, is not in a state of 
mental conflict regarding these two 
concepts. Educational leaders are 
aware of these social ideals—the edu- 
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cation and training of a talented few 
and the education of all. The struc- 
tural denominator has yet to be found 
that will allow the treading of both 
paths. At this point, however, higher 
education of the Negro is still a voca- 
tional training activity, as well as a 
socio-economic necessity. One needs 
only to examine the regional and racial 
differences in the association between 
extent of schooling and income inter- 
preted as indicators of the significance 
of schooling as measured by differences 
in economic status. The Negro high 
school graduate faces a comparatively 
low income ceiling that is broken, if at 
all, only with college training or luck, 
or both. Advanced education 1s increas- 
ingly becoming a virtual prerequisite 
of even moderately high income. As 
one professor quips, “Why not two 


degrees, one for scholarship and 
another for general education.” Indeed 
the future may witness more discussion 
in this regard. The character of the 
grading system practises of a college is 
directly related to its interpretation of 
the society and the tasks and needs of 
that society in which it exists. 

We have discussed a few factors 
which seemingly may make for varia. 
tion found to exist among departments 
at the Fort Valley State College in 
grading practises. Although it can not 
be conclusively stated that academic 
values and integrity are reflected in the 
grading variation, they can not be sum- 
marily disregarded. It may be noted 
that they do effect grading. College 
instructors and administrators would 
welcome investigation into _ this 
problem. 
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Section E: The Educational Awakening in Alabama and its Effect 
Upon the Black Belt, 1900-1917 


GLENN SIsk 


Head, Department of Social Sciences, Georgia Institute of Technology 


ROGRESS IN Pustic ScHoo.t Epvu- 
samen MAY WELL BE determined 
by the amount of confidence the people 
have in their state government. Cer- 
tainly this was the case in the state 
of Alabama at the turn of the century 
when the «so-called “Educational 
Awakening” began with the adminis- 
tration of John W. Abercrombie as 
state superintendent of education. 

The noteworthy administration of 
Mr. Abercrombie was a happy com- 
bination of the right man at the right 
time. Having survived the dark days 
of Reconstruction, Alabama had kept 
her public schools barely alive and 
struggling. One reason was hard times; 
another reason was the Negro problem. 
The late nineties, however, were more 
prosperous years in the state, and in 
1901 a new state constitution, which 
had the effect of disenfranchising the 
Negro, was adopted. The white people 
were then more willing to support their 
public schools.' 

Superintendent Abercrombie was a 
highly capable administrator, keenly 
aware of the educational needs of the 
state, and forceful in soliciting the 
attention of the legislature and the 
people toward improving the schools. 
During his administration the legisla- 
ture passed an act requiring schools to 
be free of tuition for a minimum of five 
months each year,” leaving.all over five 
months to be paid for by private sub- 
scription or tuition. Legislation was 


1 United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education: An Educational Study of 
Alabama (Bulletin Number 41, 1919, Washing- 
ton, D. C.), pp. 46-47, cited hereafter as U. 8. 
Educational Study of Alabama, no. 41; Alabama 
State Department of Education, Biennial Report 
-».1899 and 1900 (Montgomery, 1900, pp. iii- 
xxvii, cited hereafter as State Education Report. 

*State Department of Education, General 
Public School Laws of Alabama, 1903 (Mont- 
gomery, 1904) Act of 1901, sections 1-4, p. 55. 
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passed which provided for a unified 
state system of examination and certi- 
fication of teachers and for uniform 
textbooks.’ 

Other progressive legislation soon 
followed. The Constitution of 1901 
provided for an obligatory state school 
tax of thirty cents on each hundred 
dollars of property. The ban against 
local taxation, which had been in force 
since the adoption of the Constitution 
of 18755 was relaxed in the 1901 Con- 
stitution. Counties were permitted to 
levy a one-mill tax for school purposes, 
provided that three-fifths of those who 
voted on the question favored the tax. 
The Legislature of 1903 provided for 
the monthly rather than the quarterly 
payment of teachers and for a uniform 
system of textbooks.’ The same legis- 
lature passed the “redistricting law,” 
which attempted to arrange school 
districts so that no child would be 
more than two and a half miles from a 
school house. It provided for a county 
board of education in each county, to 
have complete charge of the schools.® 
These changes in educational policy, 
together with the controversies, dis- 
cussions, and campaigns which pre- 
ceded and followed their passage, 
brought about an unprecedented in- 
terest in education throughout 
Alabama.’ 


3 [bid., Act of 1899, sections 1-14, pp. 41-45. 

4 Code of Alabama, 1907, vol. 111, p. 188. 

5 State Department of Education, Laws Relat- 
ing to the Public School System of Alabama, 1878 
(Montgomery, 1878), pp. 7, 8, 9, 26. 

6 Code of Alabama, 1907, vol. 111, p. 194. 

7State Department of Education, General 
Pnblic School Laws of Alabama, 1903, pp. 96-97, 
pp. 62-75. 

8 [bid., pp. 82-87. 

® Ample evidence is found in the written re- 
ports of county superintendents of education 
of all the counties, including those of the Black 
Belt, in the reports of the Department of Educa- 
tion, 1899-1906. 
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How the new legislation and the 
awakened interest in education affected 
a certain area of ten counties in the 
state called the Black Belt is the sub- 
ject of this study. The reactions of this 
locality might well be considered typi- 
cal of other plantation areas of the 
Deep South, holding similar attitudes 
and faced with similar problems. 

The Alabama Black Belt is a half- 
moon strip of prairie soil extending 
across the state from Bullock County 
on the east to Sumter County on the 
west. It cuts across about ten counties, 
and includes the cities of Montgomery 
and Selma. Its rich soil attracted ante- 
bellum planters with slaves. Negro 
population tends toward eighty per 
cent. The white people of the section 
claim to have a certain cultural 
superiority over surrounding sections 
on account of their plantation back- 
ground in the Old South. 

Black Belt counties felt the impetus 
given to education in Alabama and 
joined in the enthusiasm. In Dallas 
County the schools were “growing bet- 
ter each year” largely because of the 
new teacher certification law and the 
settlement by the new constitution of 
the fight against Negro political par- 
ticipation.!® The Greene County super- 
intendent saw an awakened interest in 
education," as did the superintendents 
from Hale, Marengo, Sumter, and Wil- 
cox.!2 Perry County had school rallies 
and picnics, climaxed by a mass meet- 
ing, at which John W. Abercrombie, 
the speaker, spoke forcefully of the 
need of better equipment, competent 
teachers, active trustees, longer terms, 
and supervision.!8 

In the Black Belt there was general 
approval of the new teacher certifica- 
tion law, of uniform textbooks, and of 
the redistricting law. The local tax 
privilege, however, was not popular. 
It was voted by Perry County in 1904'5 
and by Greene and Marengo the fol- 


10 State Education Report, 1903-1904, p. 50. 

1 Tbid., p. 64. 

2 [bid., p. 64, 83, 104, 112. 

18 Thid., p. 91. 

14 State Education Report, 1903-1904 passim; 
ibid., 1905, passim. 

6 [bid., 1903-1904, p. 93. 
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lowing year.'® By 1914 of the forty-six 
counties in Alabama which levied the 
local school tax, only one of them 
(Marengo) was in the Black Belt.!7 

Various reasons for the failure to 
levy a county tax for schools were 
offered by county school superinten. 
dents. Bullock, Dallas, and Mont. 
gomery were said to be opposed to the 
levy because the citizens who paid the 
heaviest taxes were residents of cities 
and towns, where municipal appropria- 
tions helped to support the schools.!# 
Hale County residents were opposed to 
a tax which would be partially used in 
other districts, and so they Bore: a 
district rather than a county tax.!® In 
Sumter the people were so heavily in 
debt from building roads and a court- 
house that they could not levy further 
taxes for education.2° The underlying 
cause, however, appears to have been 
expressed by the superintendent of ed- 
ucation in Montgomery County, who 
reported, “It is not necessary for our 
patrons to supplement, as we have 
sufficient public funds to run our 
schools,’”! 

It seems reasonable to conclude, 
after a careful examination of the 
school statistics for 1905-1906, that the 
Black Belt counties did not vote local 
supplements for the schools because 
their white schools already compared 
favorably with those of other counties. 
With the state funds already available, 
and with very low tuition charges, the 
salaries of the teachers were Mater and 
the school terms longer in their white 
schools than in the other Alabama 
counties.” It had been so at least since 
1902.28 The average monthly salary of 
white teachers in Black Belt counties 
in 1906 was $47.18, which could be 
compared with $39.91 in other coun- 


16 Thid., 1905, 1906, pp. 243-245. 

17 Thid., 1914, pp. 508-509. Perry County 
schools lost the income from the county tax in 
1910, the money being used for roads. State 
Education Report, 1910, p. 104; ibid., 1911 p. 71. 

18 State Education Report, 1903-1904, pp. 27, 
51; ibid., 1905-1906, p. 88. 

19 Thid., 1903-1904, p. 65. 

20 Tbid., 1905-1906, p. 100. 

2 [bid., 1907-1908, p. 94. 

22 [bid., 1905-1906, pp. 206-209. 

23 Thid., 1903-1904, pp. 146-147, 184-186. 
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ties, and the school terms averaged 134 
days, compared with an average of 106 
days in the rest of the state.24 Since 
the salaries of Negro teachers in the 
Black Belt were considerably lower 
than those of the white teachers, and 
the school terms were shorter,” it 
appears that white schools were fav- 
ored when the state funds were 
allocated. 

The discrepancy between the sup- 
port of Negro and white schools goes 
back to an act of 1891, which left with 
township trustees the discretion for 
distribution of funds as between Negro 
and white schools, and the Constitu- 
tion of 1901 reaffirmed this policy. The 
result is illustrated by the expenditures 
in Wilcox County, where money spent 
for teachers’ salaries per child in the 
school census amounted to $1.02 per 
white child and ninety-two cents per 
Negro child in 1889-90, but, in 1907- 
08, amounted to $10.58 per white child 
and thirty-seven cents per Negro 
child.?6 

Whatever the cause of self-satisfac- 
tion on the part of the Black Belt coun- 
ties with reference to their white 
schools, it was not justified, for the 
schools actually were in very poor con- 
dition. It was the rural areas that suf- 
fered most from inadequate financial 
support. With population widely scat- 
tered and without recourse to the spe- 
cial appropriations that towns and 
cities could offer, the rural areas, for 
the most part, had miserable school 
houses, uninspiring classes, and_ill- 
prepared teachers. 

_ In 1907 and for several years follow- 
ing, Alabama school legislation was 
concerned with the improvement of the 
rural schools. The rural schoolhouse 


_4% Computed from statistics in State Educa- 
tion Report, 1905-1906, pp. 206-209. Salaries of 
Negro teachers ranged from $16 per month in 
Wilcox County to $27 in Greene and Lowndes; 
school terms varied from 91 to 110 days. The 
terms of white schools in Black Belt counties 
ranged from 111 to 152 days. 

*State Education Report, 1905-1906, pp. 
206-209, 

* Acts of the General Assembly of Alabama,... 
1890-9] (Montgomery, 1891), p. 554; State Ed- 
iat 1890, passim., and 1908, pp. 
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law of 1907, intended to encourage 
rural schoolhouse construction, pro- 
vided for an allotment of one thousand 
dollars for each county for building or 
repairing rural schools. To obtain the 
pe ae. or any part of it, a county 
had to contribute at least an equal sum 
for the same purpose, and deed the 
school site to the state. Not more than 
two hundred dollars of the state funds 
could be spent on any one school.?7 

There followed an extensive program 
of building schoolhouses throughout 
Alabama. A large number of schools 
were built in the Black Belt between 
1907 and 1911, but it is difficult to 
determine how many of them were 
rural schools. New school buildings and 
the repairing of others were reported 
in most of the Black Belt counties.?8 
Greene County reported in 1910, “Our 
school houses are all in good condition 
and comfortable in winter. The last 
pole cabin is gone and a comfortable 
house in its place instead.’ It is highly 
probable that the Negro schools were 
not included in this optimistic state- 
ment, for in 1908 they were described 
as “all too poor for comment’’,*® and 
during the two year interval between 
the reports, the estimated total value 
of all the Negro schools of the county 
had increased only $1,400.** The esti- 
mated value of the white schools in the 
Black Belt counties increased from a 
total of $557,700 in 1908 to $787,302 in 
1911—an increase of forty-one per 
cent. This compares with a fifty-three 
per cent increase in the non-Black Belt 
counties of the state. The Negro school 
valuation rose from $82,625 in 1908 to 
$94,287 in 1911, a fourteen per cent 
increase, which was much lower than 
the seventy-five per cent increase in 
the value of Negro schools in the rest 
of the state.” 


27 State Department of Education, General 
Public School Laws of Alabama, 1908 (Mont- 
gomery, 1908), p. 96. 

28 State Education Report, 1907-1908, pp. 46- 
111, passim; ibid., 1910, pp. 32-129, passim. 

29 State Education Report, 1910, p. 66. 

30 [bid., 1907-1908, p. 62. 

81 [bid., p. 143; ibid., 1910, p. 153. 

32 [bid., 1907-1908, pp. 1907-1908, pp. 142- 
145; ibid., 1911, pp. 62-65. The total valuations 
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The most important contribution to 
Negro public schoolhouses came from 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, a philan- 
thropic foundation established for the 
welfare of Negroes. The Rosenwald aid 
for building Negro schools was given 
with the provisions that each school 
must be made a unit of the’ regular 
public school system and that the 
Negroes of the community must give 
evidence of their desire for schooling 
by making substantial contributions 
themselves, either in money or in 
labor.** The demand for the aid was 
great. 

High school education in Alabama 
was given impetus by the County High 
School Act, passed in 1907.* This 
important act authorized the establish- 
ment of one county high school in each 
county which would procure a suitable 
site, erect a building, and equip it, all 
at a cost not less than five thousand 
dollars. The property was to be deeded 
to the state, and in return the state 
would furnish the sum of two thousand 
dollars annually to aid in paying the 
teachers salaries.* 

A keen rivalry arose among the 
towns and villages as they vied with 
each other over securing these schools. 
Here was a school opportunity that did 
not require providing schools for 
Negroes, and so the Black Belt coun- 
ties entered into the program with en- 
thusiasm. By 1914 each of the ten 
counties had not only a county high 
school conducted with state aid, but 
many other rural and city schools 
which offered secondary work.* 

One of the most significant steps in 
the education of Negroes was the estab- 
lishment of county training schools by 
the John F. Slater Fund. The founda- 
tion gave financial aid to approved 


for the Black Belt county schools were com- 
puted by the author. 

33 EF. R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Re- 
view of Two Decades, 1917-1936 (Chicago, 1936), 
passim; United States Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Negro Education, 
vol. I, pp. 166-167. 

54 State Education Report, 1905-1906, p. 6. 

% State Department of Education, General 
Public School Laws of Alabama, 1908, pp. 76-79. 

% Tbid., 1914, pp. 122-151, passim. 
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Negro schools, with the aim of supply- 
ing secondary education, including in- 
dustrial and agricultural training, and 
teacher preparation.*? 

The question of whether the state 
should require school attendance of all 
educable children arose about 1907, 
Governor B. B. Comer advocated the 
passage of a compulsory education law 
to alleviate the evils of child labor in 
the mines and the cotton mills.°* It was 
a controversial question, involving in- 
dividual liberty, the ability of existing 
school facilities to accommodate all 
the children, and the ever perplexing 
problem—the Negro. Since the Black 
Belt had no mines and few factories, it 
suffered no pangs of conscience over 
child labor; but it had a super-abund- 
ance of Negroes who, technically at 
least, were governed by the same school 
laws that regulated white education. 

Expressions of the prevailing opinion 
on the matter in the Black Belt 
appeared in reports of the county 
school superintendents. D. M. Callo- 
way of Dallas deplored the failure of 
many parents to send their children to 
schools. He said, “there should be 
some way to correct these evils. I can- 
not say, however, that we would not 
better endure them than run the risk 
of incurring others that would distress 
the people of the Black Belt of Ala- 
bama.”*® The Montgomery superin- 
tendent declared, “I do not believe that 
compulsory education would suit any 
black belt county, unless we could by 
some means get around the Negro 
question.”*° The Wilcox  superin- 
tendent gave a practical reason for the 
objection to the proposed measure: 
“The landlords, who generally exert 
great influence, would particularly ob- 
ject to having their tenants subject to 
fines if they failed or refused to send 
their children to school.’ 


37 FE, E. Redcay, County Training Schools and 
Public Secondary Education for Negroes in the 
South (Washington, D. C., 1935), pp. 31-35, 
cited hereafter as County Training Schools. 

38 B. B. Comer, Message of B. B. Comer, 
Governor of Alabama, to the Legislature of Ala- 
bama, 1907 (Montgomery, 1907), p. 21. at 

389 State Education Report, 1908, pp. 46-47. 

40 Tbid., p. 94. 4 [bid., p. 122. 
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A bill to compel the attendance in 
school of all children in the state be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen, 
for at least two months continuously, 
was submitted to the Senate in Feb- 
ruary, 1907. In order to secure the 
vote of those who opposed compulsory 
education for Negroes, and at the same 
time meet the requirements of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the propo- 
nents of the bill attached to it an 
amendment, providing that the law 
should not apply to any race in any 
county where there was not a free 
public school taught for that race in 
every school district in the county.” 

It was not, however, until the edu- 
cational reforms of 1915 that a compul- 
sory education bill was passed, and 
not until October, 1917, that it became 
effective.* The law was weak and 
poorly enforced.“ Attendance in the 
public schools of the Black Belt was 
even lower after compulsory attend- 
ance laws were passed than it was be- 
fore.® Apparently, public sentiment 
did not support the enforcement of the 
law. 

Another school attendance law, 
passed in 1919, was more effective than 
the first timid trial of such legislation. 
It required the attendance of all chil- 
dren between eight and sixteen years 
for the entire length of the school term, 
and provision was made for the en- 
forcement of the law by truant off- 
cers.“© There followed a noticeable in- 
crease in enrollment and attendance in 
the white schools throughout the state, 
including the Black Belt. The Negro 
enrollment and attendance, however, 
continued to decrease, especially in the 
Black Belt.!7 The law was not well en- 
forced in the Negro schools.‘8 





*? Journal of the Senate of the State of Alabama, 
ane of 1907 (Montgomery, 1907), pp. 567- 


: “State Department of Education, General 
Public School Laws of Alabama, 1919, pp. 38-45. 

“« Educational Study of Alabama, p. 86. 

_ ® State Education Report, 1916, pp. 120-121; 
ibid., 1918, pp. 154-155. 

“State Department of Education, School 
Code, September 1, 1922 (Montgomery, 1922), 
Article 15, pp. 53-57. 

State Education Report, 1921, pp. 92-181, 
passim, 
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The county organization act of 1915 
placed the control of the schools of 
each county in the hands of a local 
board of education, the members of 
which were elected by the people. This 
board, which superseded the old local 
district boards of trustees, had a whole- 
some, unifying effect. Among its duties 
were the selection of the county super- 
intendents and the teachers, control of 
the school funds, building and repairing 
schoolhouses, consolidation of schools, 
and the enforcement of compulsory ed- 
ucation.*® 

Again the question of county taxa- 
tion for schools arose, when a constitu- 
tional amendment allowing a three-mill 
tax in counties and in districts was sub- 
mitted to popular vote and was passed 
in 1916.59 This time most of the Black 
Belt counties voted the county tax.» 
It was still true that the state school 
funds, made available by legislative 
enactments, were divided among the 
counties according to the school popu- 
lation and were apportioned to the 
schools by the local county authorities 
as they saw fit; and it was still true that 
the funds were diverted in favor of the 
white schools. Therefore, the white 
schools of the Black Belt tended to be 
superior in length of terms, teachers’ 
salaries, and the preparation of 
teachers.” 

Thus, with some reluctance, did the 
Alabama Black Belt share in the “‘Ed- 
ucational Awakening’”’ of the state. 
The reluctance was caused not by any 
lack of appreciation for the value of 
public school education, but by the 
constant guarding of a principle that 
the white people considered para- 
mount: white supremacy. This prin- 
ciple, important throughout the state 
and the South as well, was adhered to 


48 Tbid., 1920, p. 10. 

49 State Education Report, 1916, pp. 10-13; 
State Department of Education, General Public 
School Laws, 1979, Article 6, pp. 10-14. 

80 [bid., pp. 166-167. 

51 State Education Report, 1918, p. 41. 

62 State Department of Education, 4 Com- 
parative Study of the Public School Systems in 
Alabama and Other Typical States (Bulletin no. 
55, Montgomery), pp. 8, 9, 12, 13; State Educa- 
tion Report, 1916, pp. 37, 38. 
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with constant persistence in the Black 
Belt, where Negroes greatly out-num- 
bered the white people. The Black Belt 
white citizen viewed school legislation 
in the light of his white supremacy 
belief, and, accordingly, accepted the 
law if no conflict existed; or, if there 
were a conflict, he made efforts to 
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change the law. Failing that, he simply 
neglected to enforce the law. This did 
not mean that Negroes were to be 
deprived of any educational opportuni- 
ties. It did mean, however, that the 
largest portion of the public funds for 
education were to be used in schools for 


white children. 
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Section F: Resolution of the Faculty and Staff of the 
South Carolina State College* 


" HEREAS THE GENERAL ASSEM- 

» oF SouTH CAROLINA HAS 
apopTeD A JoINT RESOLUTION for 
the formation of a Governor-Legisla- 
tive appointed committee to investi- 
gate the staff and student body of 
South Carolina State College to deter- 
mine the extent of the activities at 
that college of the National Associa- 
tion For The Advancement of Colored 
People; and 


“Whereas it is further proposed to 
determine if the viewpoints held by the 
aforesaid staff and student body on 
the integration of races in the public 
schools is injurious to the general 
welfare of the people of South Caro- 
lina; and 


“Whereas we are desirous of placing 
these viewpoints upon a written record 
for the examination and perusal of all 
people of the state in hopes that this 
might save the General Assembly 
any undue expense or difficulty in 
securing these viewpoints; and 


“Whereas we as members of the 
society of educated men hold certain 
views with respect to academic freedom 
and with respect to the right to teach; 


“NOW THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that the following statement 
is unanimously adopted by the Faculty 
and Staff of South Carolina State 
College; that a copy of this resolution 
and statement be forwarded to the 


* Editorial Note: This resolution was adopted 
by the faculty and staff of the South Carolina 
State College at Orangeburg, S. C., in reply to 
a Joint resolution of the General Assembly, as a 
means of intimidating the teachers and workers 
of that institution. 


Governor, the President and Clerk of 
the Senate, the Speaker and Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, the 
Times and Democrat Publishing Com- 
pany, The State, The Afro-American 
Publishing Company, the Pittsburgh 
Courier, the United Press, the Asso- 
ciated Press and the International 
News Service; 


“And be it further Resolved that we 
as teachers and professors at South 
Carolina State College hold that edu- 
cation is conducted for the good of ail 
and not to further the interests of any 
individual or group of individuals; 


“AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that we as teachers and 
professors at South Carolina State 
College, citizens of the United States 
of America, law-abiding citizens of 
the State of South Carolina, members 
of a learned profession, and officers of 
an educational institution, hold that, 
effective teaching cannot be accom- 
plished if pressures and attempts at 
intimidation are leveled at us from 
within or from without—no matter 
from whence it comes; 


“AND BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that if the General Assembly 
of South Carolina has information of 
any organization which the Attorney 
General of the United States has 
neglected to declare subversive or on 
any organization whose activities or 
aims are contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States, then the General 
Assembly is respectfully requested to 
make that information known; 


“AND BE IT FURTHER RE. 
SOLVED that if the concensus of 
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opinion of the faculty and staff of 
South Carolina State College as ex- 
pressed in the accompanying statement 
is deemed by the General Assembly to 
be inimicable to the interests of all the 
people of the State of South Carolina, 
then it should appear to be the duty 
of the General Assembly or of the 
proper State officials to immediately 
discharge the entire staff and faculty 
of the said college and to forthwith 
admit the entire student body of South 
Carolina State College to its other 
institutions of higher learning, either 
the University of South Carolina, 
Clemson, The Citadel or Winthrop 
College. 


“Inherent in these resolutions are 
the following beliefs. 


“We believe first and foremost in 
law and order. 


“We believe that any society, if it is 
to survive, must have law and order. 


“We believe in the American demo- 
cratic form of government as set forth 
in the Constitution of the United 
States and as explained and _ inter- 
preted by the accepted final interpre- 
tative body—The United States Su- 
preme Court. 


“We believe that if the people of 
these United States no longer wish 
that the Supreme Court should be 
the final arbiter of the Constitution, 
then our framework of government 
provides the necessary machinery with- 
out resort to violence or lawlessness or 
the advocation of violence or lawless- 
ness for such a change to be peaceable 
made. Until such a change does occur, 
however, we accept the Constitution as 
interpreted by the United States 
Supreme Court as supreme. 
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“We further believe in the unani- 
mous Declaration of Independence 
promulgated by South Carolina and 
the other original American states that 
all men are created with certain equal 
unalienable rights which it is the duty 
of our Government to declare and to 
protect. 


“About all of the foregoing, which 
we mention by way of introduction, 
we believe that there can be no dissent. 


“The political abstraction that “all 
men are created equal” which is con- 
tained in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is one concept—albeit an 
important one—but it is a wholly 
different approach from the attach- 
ment of concrete rights to this de- 
clared state of equality. The duty of 
giving specificity to these rights rest 
in the main with the Constitution and 
the United States Supreme Court. 
Additional specificity was added when 
the Several State legislatures added 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, particu- 
larly that provision of the Amendment 
which provides that no State shall 
deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws. 


“Believing as we do in a government 
of laws interpreted by the United 
States Supreme Court, we accepted as 
law the position of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1873 that the equal 
protection clause of the Constitution 
was incompatible with discrimination 
based on race. Some twenty years 
later when the Court reversed itself 
and held in Plessy v. Ferguson that 
the equal protection clause permitted 
separation based on race provided that 
the separate facilities were equal, we 
again accepted their interpretation as 
the law. 
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“Finally in 1954 when the Court 
reversed itself for the second time and 
returned to its original interpretation 
that the equal protection clause does 
not permit discrimination and separa- 
tion in the public schools based on race, 
both consistency and our beliefs in 
law and order demanded that we 
accept their interpretation as the law 
of the land. We also accept as the law 
of the land the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation that in the effectuation of 
the constitutional principles involved, 
local school boards may give weight 
tocertain public and private considera- 
tions so long as a prompt and reason 
able good faith start is made toward 
full compliance of the protection of 
the constitutional rights involved. 


While we may reasonably differ among 
ourselves as to how much time is 
necessary and consistent with good 
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faith compliance, we believe that as 
long as law and order prevails that 
courts will always be competent to 
decide that point. 


“These, then, represent our beliefs 
on the question of segregation of the 
races in the public schools. With re- 
gard to the National Association For 
the Advancement of Colored People 
we conceive of it as simply one or- 
ganization which gives vitality to these 
beliefs hereinbefore set forth. We dis- 
avow any knowledge of information 
that that organization represents any 
more than the maintenance of law 
and order in the determination of and 
in the protection of the constitutional 
rights involved. 


“We believe that history convinc- 
ingly shows that our constitutional 
rights need protection.” 





Section G: The Problem of College Entrance Requirements 
for the State Universities in Florida* 


The State Board of Control—Florida 


” HIS REPORT WAS PREPARED FOR 

Ee Paeetioncina To GovERNOR COoL- 
LINS AND THE OTHER MEMBERS OF 
THE STATE Boarp oF EpucaTIon at 
the meeting called for Wednesday, 
March 21, 1956. It is made up of 
excerpts taken from the minutes of 
the Special Meeting of the Board of 
Control held in Tallahassee, Wednes- 
day, March 21, 1956. 

““*The Secretary presented a pro- 
posed revised Policy on Admission and 
Discipline of Students to the Board of 
Control for consideration and action. 
He stated that the revised statement 
was developed by representatives of 
the universities and the Board office 
as a statement which the Board had 
requested be drawn for its considera- 
tion. 

““After thorough discussion, on 
motion of Dr. Miller and seconded by 
Mr. Rinehart, the following state- 
ments of ‘Admission and Discipline 
of Students’ is approved by the Board 
and referred to the several institutions 
with the request that they be adopted 
forthwith. The motion was carried 
unanimously.’ 

“3. Admission and Discipline of Stu- 
dents (as approved March 21, 1956) 


a. Admissions: 


(1) The admission of students 
shall be a matter lying within 
the jurisdiction of the institu- 
tions. All students, however, shall 
be required to pay the prescribed 
registration and tuition fees unless 
waiver of same is provided in the 
Policy and Procedure Manual, 
except that employees of the 
Board of Control and the institu- 
tions under its jurisdiction, in- 


* Editorial Note: The report here quoted is a 
copy of a memorandum prepared by the Board 
of Control of Florida’s higher institutions after 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s decision in the Haw- 
kins case. 
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cluding the State Plant Board, 
who meet academic requirements 
may be allowed to take one course 
per semester without charge. 

(2) Educational requirements for 
admission of students to each 
State university shall be as fol- 
lows: 


(a) Graduates of accredited 
Florida secondary schools who 
attain scores on the Florida 
State-Wide 12th Grade Testing 
Program tests which place them 
above the scores attained by 
the lowest eight per cent of 
freshmen admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1955, to the university at 
which admission is sought are 
academically eligible for admis- 
sion. The university involved 
may re-test any applicant prior 
to admission to validate the 
scores attained in the State 
Program. 


Students expecting to apply for 
admission to the universities are 
advised to emphasize in their 
high school programs the fol- 
lowing subjects: English, social 
studies, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and the natural 
sciences. 


(b) High school graduates who 
do not meet the above require- 
ments may apply for special 
consideration. In each case the 
application will be considered 
on an individual basis, and any, 
or all, or any combination of 
the following types of evidence 
may be used in appraising the 
eligibility of the student for 
admission to the universities: a 
personal interview, grades and 
rank in class, reference to the 
student’s cumulative _ high 
school files, recommendation of 
the high school principal, and/ 
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or review of the results of tests 
already given or requested by 
the university admissions com- 
mittee concerned. After review- 
ing the evidence called for, the 
admissions committee may 
grant or deny admission. 

(c) Non-Florida students enter- 
ing a State university as first 
time freshmen must, in addi- 
tion to meeting the require- 
ments stated in (2), (a), above, 
have graduated from an ac- 
credited high school with stand- 
ing in the upper half of their 
graduating class. They must 
also present recommendations 
from the high school principal 
or school superintendent. 

(d) Transfer students not spe- 
cifically covered by Section 
239.021 of the Florida Statutes 
shall be required to make a 
satisfactory score on a general 
ability test. 

(e) An applicant who has not 
been previously enrolled in 
graduate level courses in a 
State university to which he is 
applying shall be required to 
take the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination and/or such other 
tests as may be required prior 
to acceptance for admission or 
registration. However, upon 
recommendation by the presi- 
dent of a State university, the 
Board of Control may in excep- 
tional cases waive these re- 
quirements only for graduate 
assistants and fellows who have 
been recommended for appoint- 
ment on the basis of academic 
achievement and for school 


personnel who are required to 
attend summer sessions to earn 
credits required for certifica- 
tion, if recommended by the 
county superintendent. The 
Graduate Record Examination 
shall be required of all appli- 
cants and candidates for gradu- 
ate degrees. 


(f) The universities shall de- 
cline admission to any appli- 
cant after the closing date for 
application established for each 
institution by the Board of 
Control. 


(3) The Board of Control reserves 
the right to refuse admission to 
any applicant whose health rec- 
ord indicates a condition which 
will be harmful to the students of 
the universities. It further may 
refuse admission to an applicant 
whose record shows previous mis- 
conduct not to the best interest 
of citizens in the university com- 
munities. 


(4) Anticipated heavy  enroll- 
ments may require the establish- 
ment of more stringent admission 
requirements at any time by the 
Board of Control.” 


“After further discussion, upon mo- 
tion of Dr. Miller and seconded by 
Mr. Love, the Board unanimously 
adopted the following motion: In the 
event that integration is required in the 
State universities by a Court of Com- 
petent Jurisdiction, then the same 
academic admission requirements will 
be established for all of the institu- 
tions, subject to the approval of the 
State Board of Education.” 











